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Written for ‘THE INLAND PRINTER. 
AUBREY BEARDSLEY. 
BY W. IRVING WAY. 

HE student of current art must look upon the 
work of Mr. Beardsley in much the same light 
as he looks upon the art of Japan when viewed for 
the first time. An ingenious critic, 
who is a Browning enthusiast, tells 
us, anent certain obscurities in the 
works of that worthy,’ that if we 
really wish to understand and enjoy 
him, we must make his poetry our 
daily bread, otherwise it will be as 
hard to digest as some highly seasoned gastronomic 
puzzle when indulged in once a month. So it is 
with the art of Mr. Aubrey Beardsley. Until Mr. 
Joseph Pennell intro- 
duced him in the 
Studio, April, 1893, 
he was little more 
thananame. ‘Today 
we hear of. him in 
connection with all 
sorts of enterprises. 
Mr. Pennell hails him as ‘‘a new illustrator.’’ 
Judging him from such specimens of his work as 
have thus far come under our notice, we should rather 
call him a new decorator. And this is said in no 
tone of disparagement; it is simply that his work, 
or what we have seen of it, is far more decorative 
than illustrative. Take, for instance, the little designs 
scattered through this paper, which were made to 
accompany collections of ‘‘Bon Mots’’ by Sidney 
Smith, R. B. Sheridan, Charles Lamb, and Douglas 
Jerrold. What con- 
nection have they 
with the jokes, puns 
and witticisms col- 
lected from the 
writings of the au- 
thors named? Mr. 
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Beardsley himself calls them ‘‘ grotesques,’’ and ‘‘ gro- 
tesques’’ they certainly are; as much so as the wife 
of the famous historian who first suggested to Sidney 
Smith the 

meaning of = ae 
the word 
when she 
strutted into 
a drawing- 
room with a 
rose - colored. | 
turban on 
her head. Such designs were possible only in Japan 
until Mr. Beardsley appeared. 

Far more pretentious, and far more decorative and 
interesting, are the wonderfully imaginative designs 
made for Messrs. Dent & Co’s new edition of Mal- 
ory’s romance, ‘‘ King Arthur,’’ of which the front- 
ispiece of Vol. I is reproduced for this number ot 
THE INLAND PRINTER. Yet we doubt if anyone 
will find much likeness to his ideal of that immortal 
hero in the figure drawn by Mr. 
Beardsley. Mr. Pennell very justly 
claims that the ‘‘King Arthur’’ 
and other drawings by Mr. Beardsley 
‘“show decisively the presence among 
us of an artist, of an artist whose 
work is quite as remarkable in its 
execution as in its invention; a very 
rare combination.’’ Again, Mr. Pennell notes that 
he has ‘‘drawn his motives from every age, and 
founded his styles—for it is quite impossible to say 
what his style may be—on all schools; he has not 
been carried back into the fifteenth century, or suc- 
cumbed to the limita- 
tions of Japan; he has 
recognized that he is liv- 
ing in the last decade of 
the nineteenth century, 
and has availed himself 
of mechanical reproduc- 
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tion for the publication of his drawings, which the 
Japs and the Germans would have accepted with 
delight had they but known of. it.’’ One of the 
‘King Arthur ’’ drawings, which 
we would gladly reproduce here 
if space permitted, Mr. Pennell 
finds ‘‘one of the most marvel- 
ous pieces of mechanical engrav- 
ing, if not the most marvelous, 
that I have ever seen; it gives 
Mr. Beardsley’s actual handi- 
work, and not the interpretation 





of it by someone else.’’ 

No less interesting and charming are the deco- 
rative borders, headpieces and initials that have been 
designed for the ‘‘ King Ar- 
thur.’’ In ‘‘ invention and ex- 
ecution’’ these designs show 
Mr. Beardsley at his_ best. 
Readers of THE INLAND 
PRINTER may remember one 
of Mr. Beardsley’s designs — 


from Bjornson’s ‘‘ Pastor 
Sang ’’— reproduced for a 


previous number, as also the 
design from Mr. Wilde’s 
‘‘Salomé.’’ In the first is a particularly charming 
little scrap of landscape, and in the ‘‘ King Arthur ’”’ 
design reproduced for the present number, landscape 
again cuts an important figure. It 
is not the most important, but it de- 
mands and holds our attention. And 
here we cannot do better than to use 
the words of Mr. Pennell once more, 
who speaks of these little landscapes 
as ‘‘altogether delightful; though 
they are conventional in the right 
sense, they are not imitations. But 
most interesting of all,’’ he adds, and this is espe- 
cially apparent in the Salomé design already referred 
to, ‘‘is his use of the single line, 
with which he weaves his draw- 
ings into an harmonious whole, 
joining extremes and reconciling 
what might be oppositions — 
leading, but not forcing, you 
properly to regard the concentra: 
tion of his motive. In his 
blacks, too, he has obtained a singularly interesting 
quality, and always disposes them so as to make a 
very perfect arabesque.’’ 

From England we hear that Mr. 
Beardsley already has his disciples, 
imitators, and even his parodist ; 
and that he is to have charge of the 
art departinent of the Yellow Book, 
a quarterly magazine to be started 
in April by Mathews & Lane, and 
edited by Mr. Henry Harland. 














Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
BUILDINGS FOR NEWSPAPER AND JOB PRINTING 
OFFICES. 


BY R. C. PENFIELD.* 


\ X YE realize the fact that probably not ten per cent 

of the newspapers in this country are issued 
from buildings owned and controlled as a part of the 
newspaper property. Possibly one per cent would be 
a nearer figure if we were to omit the buildings owned 
by the large newspapers in the centers of population. 
The country publisher usually has all he can do to 
struggle along and pay a small rent without accumu- 
lating anything toward the erection of a building. 
Even if he own a lot it is probably not in the business 
center of the town, and it is the better part of wisdom 
to rent a room which is centrally located than to 
build and occupy a property away from the general 
run of business. 

The newspaper publisher who is so situated that he 
can control either by purchase or by lease a piece of 
real estate eligibly located, is in a position to put up a 
building at less expense than a man in another line of 
business, not even excepting one who sells the mate- 
rials. A building for an ordinary newspaper, not 
necessarily of iron and brick, should be erected at a 
cost for a two-story building not to exceed $4,000 to 
$5,000. The third story could be added for consider- 
ably less than one-half of the cost of the two-story 
building. If the rent for the first floor does not figure 
up too much, I should by all means recommend hav- 
ing the plant and the whole business together on that 
floor. The next best thing to do is to have the office 
on the first floor, and everything else on the second. 
I should regard dividing the workrooms as a disad- 
vantage, for the reason that it is necessary to spend 
more for supervision, or else do business with the 
unpleasant probability of there being a large amount 
of lost time among the employés. The largest con- 
cerns in the city are working more and more to concen- 
trating in one big floor, and it must be better for the 
smaller houses if it is for the larger ones. 

Assuming that an ordinary business lot is worth 
four thousand dollars and the building four thousand 
more, the total investment would be, say, eight thou- 
sand dollars. Allowing an average of ten per cent for 
repairs, insurance, interest, etc., it would be necessary 
to get a rental of eight hundred dollars that money 
might not be lost on the investment. Half this 


.amount ought to be secured from the renting of one 


or the other of the floors, at say one-half of the total 
rent and the rest to be charged to the paper. Four 
thousand will probably cover the cost of a building 
thirty by fifty, two stories in height, even if the walls 
be of brick, and one floor of this size should be ample 
for a newspaper doing an ordinary business. This 
would give space for two cylinder presses, two job 

* NoTE.— On another page of THE INLAND PRINTER Mr. Penfield con- 


ducts a department of criticism, news, experience and advice of particular 
value to newspaper publishers and editors.— Ep. 
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presses, engine, paper cutter, composing room, and all 
necessary facilities for office and editorial work. Now, 
to considering the advantages of a building owned by 
the publisher of a newspaper. In the first place, if such 
a building is contemplated, the publisher should devote 
his efforts to getting in advertising, even if it be neces- 
sary to openly state that such advertising is to be paid 
for in trade. Secure business from lumber and brick 
dealers, painters, dealers in plumbers’ supplies and 
hardware, gas and electric fitters, in fact, every branch 
of the building trade should be thoroughly worked. 
Six months’ preliminary advertising should give the 
publisher a credit of three or four hundred dollars to be 
worked out in trade. A contract can probably be 
made with a local builder to put up a building at a 
special figure. If nothing else be gained the newspa- 
per man is pretty sure to secure a good class of work, 
for a contractor will be anxious to win as many com- 
plimentary notices as possible. If the newspaper pub- 
lisher will sit down and figure out the amount of busi- 
ness that he can probably secure he will see that the 
building is not likely to cost him more than one-third 
of its cash value. Now if he be in a position where he 
must have the money to pay the contractor when the 
work is done, he can put a mortgage on the building 
at a low rate of interest, and he will find that his actual 
expenses for rent will probably be much less than if 
someone else put up the building and rented it to him. 
There is a distinct gain in the fact that he will have 
secured a large amount of advertising to pay which he 
might not otherwise be able to get, especially so if it 
were to be paid for in cash, and also in. the further fact 
that having his building partially paid for, he will in 
some way get the balance out of the way. 

With regard to the construction of a building, the 
architectural part can be adapted to the needs of the 
business and the prevailing style of buildings in the 
locality. The workroom may not be finished beyond 
painting the brickwork with two coats of mineral 
paint. The office should, of course, be fitted up as 
business or personal reasons may suggest. There are 
some few things which are not, as a rule, sufficiently 
considered in the erection of a building of this sort. 
The plumbing arrangements are frequently inadequate. 
A printing office needs plenty of water ; first, for the 
use of employés; second, for motive power, assum- 
ing that steam is used ; third, it should be handy for 
immediate use in case of fire, and this will help keep 
the insurance rate down. ‘The workroom can be com- 
fortably and yet not expensively fitted up. As much 
business can be got out in a workroom finished as I 
have above described as in one where the walls are 
‘‘done up’’ in hardwood or plastered and papered, but 
the same work is not executed at as good a profit if the 
handsomely finished room be insufficiently heated or 
badly lighted, as will be the case if money were spent 
in first providing for the necessaries and letting the finer 
touches go. Where the building takes up the entire 
size of the lot, I should most certainly recommend 


an ‘‘offset’’ in the middle of the building about 
three feet deep by say ten feet long, then no matter 
what buildings are put up there will always be 
light in the center of the printing office. Skylights 
I have generally found to be considerable trouble 
from the fact that, unless constructed in the best 
manner (and this cannot always be done in the smaller 
towns), there is great liability of their leaking, besides 
the frequent occurrence of being left open over night, 
with possible damage resulting from a storm. Money 
should be put into making the floor substantial and 
rigid, providing against vibration by the presses, or 
settling by heavy imposing stones, even if it be nec- 
essary for the editor to do his work for a few months 
in an Office that does not have all the cheerful aspects 
of home. I have gone into this matter of a building 
with a view to suggesting to publishers that they can 
acquire an interest in real estate without actually pay- 
ing for it, and I doubt if there are any other branches 
of business that can secure as much for as little money 
as the publisher of a country newspaper if he be per- 
severing and industrious. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
ADVANTAGES OF TYPEWRITTEN COPY. 


BY T. C. BRINKLEY. 


READ with deep interest the article upon ‘‘ Prepa- 

ration of Copy,’’ written by F. Horace Teall, in 
the February issue of THE INLAND PRINTER — the 
facts cited by him come with great force and directness 
to everyone concerned in the preparation of copy, 
illustrating as they do the amount of labor entailed 
upon compositor and proofreader by hasty, careless, 
thoughtless and indifferent preparation of copy. The 
burden of this evil has grown to its present proportions 
by such copy being accepted as presented; the neg- 
ligent and indifferent attitude of those receiving it 
has been against their own interests and the time and 
labor involved in reducing it to the requirements of 
publisher and author, if carefully computed would be 
a strong protest against its continuance. The argu- 
ment advanced by the writer of that article, that the 
compositor and proofreader should receive compensa- 
tion commensurate with the time and labor devoted to 
the elucidation of bad copy, while just in itself, would 
not wholly correct or eradicate this evil, and I would 
like to state a point— if manuscript copy was as uni- 
form as type, and its characters as legible, then this 
ancient method of preparing copy might go on indefi- 
nitely. The demands of mercantile business have 
overcome sentiment and relegated handwriting to the 
archives of the past, and greatly benefited by the sub- 
stitution of the typewriter by its ease, convenience and 
rapidity of operation, yet printing — especially news- 
paper printing — which has been such a tremendous 
factor in advancing commercial interests, has not taken 
that advantage of the typewriter to reproduce copy in 
the interest of the proofreader and compositor that its 
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rapidity, uniformity and legibility warrants, and which 
could be used at so little cost compared with the time 
and labor absorbed in deciphering poor copy. It is 
also a matter for wonder and regret that authors and 
others furnishing copy have not universally adopted 
the typewriter in its preparation, its advantages over 
handwriting are so apparent, essential and so over- 
whelmingly in its favor that its universal use in the 
preparation of copy ought to be a matter of fact, not 
speculation. 

Typewritten copy would improve the work of the 
compositor and much facilitate its production. Its 
speed is such that copy could be revised and corrected 
so that its presentation to the compositor would mean 
copy in the true sense of the word, and the minimum 
of cost would overcome the maximum of labor in such 
copy, with untold advantages over the present indiffer- 
ent preparation given to it. The compositor himself 
is strongly handicapped in his efforts to produce com- 
position rapidly, for hand composition is as primitive 
in its methods as manuscript copy, his capacity for 
work cannot exceed his endurance, his individual 
effort by hand in the production of printed matter 
conveying news of current events is therefore restricted, 
and could not keep pace with the increasing demands 
of the age, hence mechanical genius was drawn upon 
to aid him, and the rapid, progressive improvements in 
the printing press have in a great measure atoned for 
his insurmountable shortcoming; insurmountable be- 
cause it was long conceded that mechanism to produce 
composition, or in other words machine composition, 
could not be introduced successfully or supplant hand 
composition, and it is only in recent years that any 
well directed effort has been made to demonstrate that 
machine composition is a practical success ; and even 
though in its infancy and so far given but meager evi- 
dence of vigorous growth, this is simply because it has 
not yet been presented in its best form for practical 
and universal operation. But its presence in the com- 
posing room will more than ever necessitate good copy 
prepared in such a way as to give the operator all or 
full benefit of the mechanical facilities at his com- 
mand. This necessity will be recognized by every 
newspaper and book publishing industry, and they 
will of themselves see to it and will expect or demand 
that such copy be furnished to them, when their best 
interests require it and the improvements of the age 
are within reach to grant it. Man’s individual effort 
without the aid of mechanism would take us back cen- 
turies of improvement. The pen has almost yielded to 
the supremacy of the typewriter, and the same reasons 
governing the change will make hand composition 
yield to machine composition, and the full develop- 
ment of its rapidity over the old method of setting up 
type by hand will never be reached until good copy is 
furnished to the operator. Of a necessity typewrit- 
ten copy must be furnished, and that in such manner 
— as it ultimately will be —to develop the advantages 
of machine composition to its full capacity. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
COMPARISONS IN ADVERTISING. 
BY M. GEORGIA ORMOND. 
ROAKER and critic are by no 
means synonymous terms ; 
but in the advertising world 
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hoarse, dismal sound of the 
one, to ridicule and discourage ; while from the solid 
ground of criticism emanate the more harmonious notes 
that have to deal with the beauties as well as the 
faults. "The one is cowardly and selfish; the other a 
commingling of minor and major tones, shows defects 
in the friendly manner that suggests improvements ; 
and, as well, commends good qualities — always mind- 
ful that behind all construction of advertisements is 
some person who has probably done his best, and who 
deserves at the hand of the reviewer that balm of all 
criticism — courtesy. 

It is not, however, the purpose of this paper to pose 
as an omnipotent criticism ; but merely to show by 
comparing some current specimens with a few of our 
suggestions, how advertisements appear under the gaze 
of feminine eyes. 

I have heard many women admit that they look 
first of all at the advertising columns in turning the 
leaves of a magazine or the sheets of a newspaper. 
Why this is a feminine trait is easily explained; women 








= Disfigured 
For Life” 


Is the despairing cry of thousands 
afflicted with 

Unsightly skin diseases. 

Do you realize what this disfi; figuration 
means to sensitive souls ? 

It means isolation, seclusion.” 

It is a bar to social and business 
success. 

Do you wonder that despair seizes ff 
upon these sufferers when 

Doctors fail, 

Standard remedies fail, 

And nostrums prove worse than useless? 

Skin diseases are most obstinate to 
cure or even relieve. 

It is‘an easy matter to claim to cure 
_ ut quite another thing to 
do 
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instinctively are bargain hunters. Consequently man- 
ufacturers should take cognizance of this fact and turn 
it to account. 

Women, as a rule, are accredited with delicate 
sensibilities, so, in looking at advertisements, certain 
qualities seem essential to them. ‘‘ Beauty,’’ in the 
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sense of the old definition in the Roman school — 
‘‘multitude in unity,’’ is undoubtedly the one word 
that expresses the woman’s idea of what an advertise- 
ment should possess, and which, translated into the 





construction, and speed qualities, the Columbia, which for the 

17th year is offered for your consideration, easily maintains its 

position and reputation as the standard bicycle of the world. 
High up in the scale of public favor as Columbias have always 
stood, the 1894 models of these popular wheels will place them on a 
still higher.plane. The complete organization of the Columbia estab- 
lishment, which to-day affords every possible facility for turning the 
raw materials into the finished product ‘under our own immediate 
supervision and inspection, with our splendid force of trained heads and 
hafids, all inspired with ambition for continued imp both in 
quality and design, have combined to make our wheels a distinct tri- 
umph in bicycle construction, representing in the highest degree an 
artistic unity ,of lightness, strength, and grace; while at the same time, 
through the greater perfection and efficiency of our special machinery, 
and the combining of all departments of the work under one head, we 
secure greater economy in construction, and so are enabled to place our 
wheels on the market at a lower price than was ever before quoted for 
the highest grade pneumatic safety bicycle. 


\ S years go by, and bicycles approach nearer to perfection in design, 



























Our illustrated catalogue is the most beautiful and comprehenvive book ever issued by a 
bicycle establishment, and should be in the hands of every intending purchaser of a wheel, 
It is free at Columbia agencies, or mailed for two a-cent stamps. Address CATALOGUE | 

* DEPARTMENT. | 

You should have on your writing table or desk a Columbia Pad Calendar. A leaf for 
every day— ample room for memoranda— bright, attractive, dainty, both ornamental and 
} useful, the most convenient calendar issued, and mailed for seven a-cent stamps, Address 
CALENDAR DEPARTMENT. 
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modern terms, means ‘‘an assemblage of properties 
pleasing to the eye, ear, the intellect, the cesthetic 
faculty.’’ 

It must not offend in any of these particulars, while 
it may please in one more than in another. 












bee lines. 


BEE in your bonnet, I'm buzzing a sonnet, 
A Inviting your closest attention upon at? 
I once was esteemed above all other things 
The swiftest of motion, because of my wings. 
I now have a rival—my laurels are dim; 
For she is more polished, enameled and trim. 
Her wings are the fleetest, her journeys repletest with 


pleasure, 
In structure the lightest, the strongest, the 
brightest —a treasure. on 


But here comes my rival in oe , 
THB SUNOL,  \/ 


glory and fame — | 
A matchless bicycle, and this : ———_ '\\e/s) 
is her name’: 
I'll sign it for her, and 
seal it with wax, 
Since I am a bee— 














Illustration No. 1 attracts the eye at once with its 
beauty of pose and curved folds of drapery, catering 
to the esthetic faculty in a marked degree. 

This is a great stride toward achievement of success 
if followed up assiduously with the second require- 


ment, namely, a fitness of words. ‘The title of this 
advertisement is apt, and the idea of the reading mat- 
ter sensible ; but if shortened to about half, the change 
would be advantageous and give the added charm of a 
wide clear margin. 

Take, for instance, an advertisement of a bicycle, 

such as illus- 
You Men tration No. 2. 
With the 
Kin talk about the pies 
Your mothers used to make, almost count- 
An’ = = a heap bef 
it a s . 
iedadataamee,( 1688 mage- 
Ef he told his story straight, ° ° . 
Who wouldn’t say them lardy pies zines 1n C1rcu- 
Is rayther out o’ date. ; 2 
They've kept himwideamake, | lation, and 
Or give him most terrific dreams, . 
Or p’r'aps an awful ache. the scarcity of 
—_ org eer wb aint a man, : 
See wher ony tare sr time to read a 
With , sweet COTT 2NE, : 
Is better’ fomcagar the —" tenth of their 
An’ wholesomer to eat. A z 
An’ spite o’ all his Mother’s contents, 1s it 
any wonder 
that a closely 
printed page, 
sounding the praises of a wheel, is passed by? 

Sketch No. 3 is ventured as an illustration of the 
suggested improvement for No. 2. 

Tandems and separate wheels for ladies and gentle- 
men have proved of so much pleasure in picnic parties, 
etc., that it seems as if more capital might be made of 
the fact. 

No. 4 comes very near to being an exact illustra- 
tion of another point noticed by women. 


Why 
| have never 
lost a customer. 


I so plan, prepare, 

and place their 
advertising that it proves 
permanently profitable. 
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874 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


7 Broadway, ‘ , Allen Adv. A ' 
FRANK SEAMAN "22 Broadway, {| (Allen Adv. Agency) 


79 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


FIG. 5. 


This is a taking advertisement, and would be still 
more attractive if the whole of it could have been 
embodied in the verse implying where it is made and 
where sold. Still, the fault of repetition in prose below 
it is not so conspicuous as in some specimens. This 
repetition often ie edibitiaimaiiaiaiiia 


amounts to two af- To 
. . Tite \\> iiss) 
firmatives equaling a 3 Oa Bee WONDER 


negative. ITS THE EVERLASTING EDGE OF 





THE CHRISTY «nire. 
Of course all ad- siccume «ESTE oeewe mage, 
vertisements ought ; 
FIG. 6. 


not to be rhymes, 

although I should not object if they were ; for I con- 
fess to a weakness of being more strongly attracted 
toward them than to any other style. 
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There is no reason why illustrated advertisements, 
especially rhyming ones, might not look as if they had 
received as much thought in regard to construction and 
fitness as any poem in the literary part proper of a 
magazine or paper. 

In connection with the subject of ponderous word- 
ing, it might be well to mention the advertising stories. 
In the first place, they are time consumers; but, in 
addition to this, are calculated to raise the ire when 
we discover that we have been deceived by something 
that promised entertainment, when in reality it only 
wanted to put in a peg for itself. The most objectiona- 
ble feature of this style of advertising might be avoided 
by mentioning incidentally here and there through the 
story the article to be marketed, instead of reserving 
the shock for the last line and large type. 

In direct contrast to this is that of illustration 
No. 5, which is especially well adapted to the adver- 
tiser’s purpose. It employs brevity and _ terseness, 
instantly implying a speedy dispatch of business that is 
captivating. 














FIG. 7 


In illustration No. 6 the main points of a good 
advertisement have been grasped and well handled. 

Baking powder firms, especially, have the field 
where a little “‘levity’’ is permissible. Without being 
told, people as a rule know that baking powders are 
used for raising, and that there is not, after all, much 
difference in the various kinds; so that about the 
only vulnerable point of attack remaining is to attract 
attention by giving the reader at least a mild pleasure. 
To this I will revert in a future article. 

More noticeable than all, however, is the lack of 
artistic skill displayed in advertising the most beauti- 
ful things that seek a market — flowers. These little 
‘“bunched up’’ pictures of potted plants weighed 
down with blossoms out of all proportion are painful to 
behold, and remind one of the ‘‘ evergreens’’ that dot 
the streets of miniature models of cities. In looking 
over the March magazines and papers, I fail to find 
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but one specimen that is at all pretty; this is one 
of sweet peas. Pen-and-ink sketches of sprays of 
flowers admit of so many more touches that recom- 
mend them to the eye, that it is strange that they are 
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not more employed— for flowers lend themselves to 
such varied treatment. 

No. 7, it occurs to me, is more pleasing than 
No. 8. A simple list of plants, etc., to be advertised, 
placed on the blank space, would complete its useful- 
ness. Ina word, pleasing others and profit to self are 
so inseparable, that an advertisement aiming to com- 
bine these two qualities carries with it an air of gener- 
osity, and a force that augurs well for the firm using it. 

The Franco-American soup advertisement No. 9, I 
have heard severely criticised by a number of women. 
It is unfortunate that the mistake should have been 
made of creating an unpleasant impression on the very 
class which manufacturers ought to be most desirous ot 
pleasing, for as a rule the woman of the house superin- 
tends the marketing, and 
prejudice in her mind is 
hard to eradicate. With- 
out question No. 9g attracts 
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‘attention and holds it— 
two important factors of Franco-American Soups 
successful advertising — —achirS "oes. 
but it is overshadowed by Fost arco hw Yt, 
the fact that a point has 

FIG. 9 


been scored to its own det- 

riment ; for thoughts of a dripping barnyard fowl 
rising out of one’s soup in all the glory of pin-feathers, 
and soaring away, or stalking off on stilts, is any- 
thing but appetizing. Neither is the scene of a 
cook strenuously endeavoring to supply the kitchen 
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altar with a feline sacrifice calculated to whet the 
appetite or induce a woman to invest; for, try as 
she may, the first impression ‘‘do linger,’’ crowing 
and mewing in her ear. Sketch No. 10 it seems 
would be better calculated to create a pleasant sen- 
sation. 

This would attract a camping party off for the 
mountains— say the Adirondacks, where deer hunting, 
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That other food, 
And he was glad 
That he had brought it. 


‘‘Franco-American Soups.” 





fishing, etc., are so popular. In face of the prob- 
ability of days of disappointed zeal for the huntsman, 
it will be with self-congratulations that the women 
who superintend the packing of the camping traps— 
and mean to be of the party — will tuck in a goodly 
supply of just such canned provision, and ever after 
have grateful recollections of it. The propriety of 
using all such phases of pleasuring to contribute 
toward large sales is self-evident. 

The stilt gymnast may crow in vain, where an 
advertisement that gives a glimpse of real comfort, 
convenience and pleasure, will be to some purpose. 

But perhaps this savors of croaking, and is leading 
out toward the marsh lands. I even hear a warning 
frog-pond note — so desist. Kerchunk! Kerchunk ! 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
RECENT TYPE DESIGNS. 


BY R. COUPLAND HARDING. 


MERICAN novelties noted in this column, I fear, 
A are novelties no longer to most of your readers 
when the lines appear in print. I have to acknowledge 
the thoughtfulness of some of the founders in sending 
me early specimens; also the inconsiderateness of 
some of their clerks in putting single-rate postage on 
double and treble rate letters — the surplusage as often 
as not consisting of some bargain list of secondhand 
machinery or plant, of purely local interest. 

Messrs. Barnhart Bros. & Spindler show some 


good novelties. The Pantagraph script I admire 


greatly. It is free from the stiffness of the earlier 
upright scripts, is legible and graceful, and the deco- 
ration of the caps is not overdone. It is creditable 
both to artist and founder. So much for the appear- 
ance. Its durability, owing to the absence of kerns, 


Beautiful, Graceful and Uoeful Deues of Deupil. 
7 vy . J Fs 
PANTAGRAPH SCRIPT. 


is another strong recommendation. Acme Open and 
Fair Open lead to the query — Who uses all these light 
‘‘contour’’ styles? There must be a demand, for 
new faces come out nearly every month. It is curious 
to note one of the earliest forms of fancy letter, after 
being out of fashion for nearly half-a-century, coming 
again into vogue. As all these new faces match solid 
letters that have been some time in the market, I sup- 
pose they are chiefly used as outlines in two-color 
work. At all events, numerous as they are in the 
specimen books, with the exception of the open Quaint 
and Erratick, I rarely see these letters in ordinary dis- 
play work. The Acme and Fair open styles, in five 
and four sizes respectively, are quite up to the standard 
—a high one—of American job faces. Canton, 
being a manifest imitation of the De Vinne, is another 
compliment to the designer of that letter — even his 
ungainly cap R has been closely followed. The origi- 
nal feature, chiefly distinguishing this style from the 
De Vinne —the extra acute serif of the m, n, u, etc. 
——is not, to my mind, an improvement, and seems out 
of accord with the general character of the letter. 
Mayo, an oblique sans, without lower case, with just a 


NORTH SIDE HOTELS 


MAYO, 


suggestion of the latin style, is a really good letter. 
Its weak point, in more senses than one, is the delicate 
indication of a serif on such characters as H and T. 
This will quickly round off in use, but not evenly, and 
will thus disfigure what would otherwise be a very 
durable face. The new Unique borders call for no 
particular comment. ‘The thirty-five Midway Midgets 
are just the little ornaments that the tasteful job 
printer can find a use for— humorous without vulgar- 
ity, and just lightly enough sketched to take about the 
same color as the type. I much prefer them to the 
Brownies and Frogs, which are a little overdone, and 





MIDWAY MIDGETS. 


not always in good taste. The Ferris Wheel (No. 2) 
seems a little out of place among these little burlesque 
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types of the nations—it is an intrusive piece of real- 
ism in the domain of fancy. 

The Central Foundry has sent me a booklet speci- 
men. The Modern Antique Wide is not merely an 
expanded form of the same firm’s Modern Antique. 
That face was modeled very closely on an English 
letter — the condensed bold latin of the Sheffield Foun- 
dry. In the ‘‘ Wide’’ several variations are intro- 
duced. The light lines are nearly as thick as the 
body-marks, and the M and N are different. In 


MM NN 


each case the alteration is for the worse. The M is 
sprawled, W fashion, and the sloping line of the 
N, instead of crossing the stem, is cut nearly off. 
Strangely enough, the lines meet at the bottom in the 
regular way, so that two entirely different styles are 
combined in the one letter. Nothwithstanding certain 
discrepancies in the thickness of the stems, causing an 








STELLAR ORNAMENTS. 


uneven appearance in the lines of caps, this is a useful 
style. The Stellar ornaments, eight characters only, 
are light, pretty and inexpensive. 

Messrs. Palmer & Rey have not long been in the 
field as introducers of new faces, but their original 
styles do them credit. Tristan Italic, their latest 
novelty — something between a ronde and an old- 
style italic —is a neat and graceful letter, which may 


Ht is / “bsitively the First oAppearance. 
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TRISTAN ITALIC — (WITH ORNAMENTED INITIALS.) 


rank with the best faces of its class. The designer 
has not sacrificed legibility to ornament. It is in five 
series, and I note that in the largest two, a second 
series of initials, extra flourished, is supplied. 

The Patent Typefounding Company, of London, 
has lately come to the front in the matter of artistic 
electro initials and borders. Their floral series of 
initials, for one and two colors, has become justly 
popular, and they have now added a smaller series of 
the same pattern, about 7 ems deep. Besides this, 
they have brought out two sizes of Vignette Initials, 
exactly the same in character, except that landscape 
backgrounds take the place of floral ornament. Two 
series of Art Ornaments, four and six characters re- 
spectively, represent flowers— merely the corolla in 
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outline, without leaves or stems. ‘These may be dis- 
tributed unsymmetrically over the work, with excellent 
effect. For the second series, four tint characters are 
provided. 

Quite a different style of initial, but one that artistic 
printers will appreciate, is the Florentine series, by 
Heinrich Hoffweister, Leipsic, in three sizes, 8, 6 and 
4 line. The letters are roman, boldly drawn, with 
just sufficient ornament in their forms to prevent the 
effect of stiffness. <A fine outline runs around the body 
of the letter, and a slight but artistic decoration of 
scrolled foliage, conventional in character, completes 
the design, the simplicity of which is by no means its 
least recommendation. The design is an admirable one 
for two-color work ; whether it is so supplied or not, I 
cannot say. 

I have already noted the new rococo design pro- 
duced by Genzsch & Hyse, Hamburg, under the title 
of the Pompadour combination. A pamphlet just to 
hand sets forth the design in detail, with numerous 
examples of its applications. In itself, apparently, it 
would furnish an entire job office with borders, from 
the most delicate double-fine line scrolled designs to 
great pieces 8 ems square. It is in four sections, con- 
tains 201 characters, and a full font weighs about 80 
pounds. ‘Those (and they are many) who cannot afford 
such a big combination, might do worse than buy the 
first section, comprising a complete light double-line 
scroll combination, with net groundworks. It con- 
tains 62 characters and weighs about 22 pounds. 

A new combination, in two sections, of 38 charac- 
ters each, has been brought out by C. F. Ruhl, Leipsic. 
The first section consists chiefly of light line ornaments, 
not unlike the larger German series I noted in last 
letter, but lacking the unity of character and admira- 
ble harmony characterizing the earlier combination. 
The second section includes merely running borders in 
conventional German style, all carefully provided with 
special corners. Of these, character No. 21, a white 
leaf on solid ground, strikes me as producing a border 
not only widely useful, but highly artistic. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE ROUTING MACHINE AND ITS MANIPULATION. 


BY CHARLES T. MURRAY.* 


HE router, although in use for more than a cen- 
tury, was but little known up to the last fifteen 
years, and has not been in general use until the last 
eight or ten years. It was always considered a kind of 
a luxury and none but the large shops thought of hav- 
ing one. ‘Today the router can be seen in nearly every 
metropolitan daily office, and every etching establish- 
ment or electrotype and stereotype foundry that lays 
any claims to be well equipped with machinery. 
The reason for this change is the introduction of 
etching, both in zinc and copper. It was found 


* NoTE.— The attention of the reader is directed to the department of 
electrotyping and stereotyping conducted by Mr. Murray on another page 
of this issue.— Ep. 
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impossible to get along without a router on either of 
these metals and do good work. Another reason is 
the price; today the latest improved router costs 
about one-half what the old-style machine did fifteen 
years ago, and no man can claim to be a first-class 
electrotyper or stereotyper who cannot operate a 
router. 

There have been several improvements made in the 
last few years, although in principle the router is the 
same today as fifteen years ago, but if placed alongside 
its ancestors the offspring would hardly be recognized. 
The old-style router was made with wooden table, an 
arm without joint or elbow in center, and a straight 
rod running from rest to pivot joint or shoulder. In 
order to do work on this machine the plate had to be 
moved instead of the arm as in the modern machine. 
The next step was to make a joint or elbow in arm; 
this was made like a large door hinge, and straight bar 
was made with a sliding joint at pivot point. This 
was supposed to be the height of perfection in routers. 
Next came the pedal motion on arm rest. Before this 
improvement the tool could only be changed from one 
space to another by either lifting arm or raising spindle 
by screw-bearing sleeve. The pedal motion for the 
arm was a great improvement, as it made it possible to 
do work almost as quickly as with mallet and chisel 
and very much nicer; but when etching was intro- 
duced it was apparent that the router was far from 
being perfected, and nearly every manufacturer has 
endeavored to make the most improvements possible. 
The older firms tried to scoff at all the improvements, 
but soon had to change their tactics and strive to gain 
what they had lost by delay. The router of today is 
so well improved that I believe it fills every require- 
ment. As I stated, the introduction of etching revolu- 
tionized routers. The latest improved will do more 
than ever anticipated. One improvement, the routing 
of a perfect straight line, is being done by having bed 
on ‘‘ ways’’ and fastening arm rigid on rest and sliding 
bed forward’and backward the same as a trimmer table. 
It can also be used for planing wood to any desired 
thickness by having a small tool made like a Daniels 
planer head. This is found very convenient in offices 
that cannot afford to have a Daniels planer. Another 
improvement is by having the spindle made in such a 
way that it is adjustable, not only from top and bottom 
as in the old style, but from all directions. This is done 
by having a spindle made cone-shaped at both ends. 
When the spindle box or the sleeve wears, by tighten- 
ing the screw on the spindle head it is instantly made 
perfectly true. Another improvement is having the 
sleeve or box that the spindle runs in made with a left- 
hand screw thread with wheel on top, so as to adjust 
to high and low work. One great fault that was 
experienced with this improvement was, that after 
setting the tool to the right height and starting the 
machine, the momentum of the spindle would make 
the sleeve screw turn and cause trouble to the operator. 
This has been overcome by some manufacturers by 
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employing a thumbscrew to hold the spindle perfectly 
rigid at any desired height. 

Some routers are made with an endless belt run- 
ning from countershaft to elbow of arm by having two 
idlers at pivot joint. This I consider a mistake, for the 
reason that every time the position of the arm is 
changed the belt has to be twisted, and every time the 
lacing of the belt passes the pulley on the second or 
elbow joint, it gives a twitching motion to the arm and 
is liable to make the operator cut into a line in doing 
fine work. I think there should be three belts; one 
from countershaft to pivot joint, a thin leather belt 
from pivot joint to elbow joint (this should be cemented 
instead of laced), and from elbow joint to spindle 
pulley there should be a cotton tape (press tape, either 
sewed or cemented). This would allow the machine 
to run smoothly at a high rate of speed. The spindle 
should not run less than 8,000 revolutions per minute 
and will do finer work at 10,000. ‘To do fine work the 
tool or bit should be properly made and sharpened. The 
lack of this knowledge causes operators a great deal of 
trouble, and yet it is very simple when once understood. 
One writer in referring to router tools or bits says they 
should be sharpened on ends only. This is a mistake, 
as the ends do but comparatively little work. Once 
the bit is at the proper depth the work is done by 
the edge. The cutter side should be made so it 
makes a sweep, that is, it should project out farther 
than the heel‘or other side so that the heel will not rub 
against the edge and raise a bur. ‘This edge should 
be kept well sharpened, and after it has been ground 
several times it may be necessary to grind off part of 
the heel. 

Different metals require different tools. Soft metals 
require tools made gouge shape, zinc needs a flat-faced 
tool, and copper and brass require tools with two cut- 
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ting edges and no sweep. Every router should be 
made so that all journals can be well oiled and every 
joint should be a perfect fit and every pulley should be 
turned both on the inside and outside and perfectly 
balanced. ‘The clamps to hold work should be made 
to hold low and type-high work and should be so 
faced that they will not injure plate when placed on 
the finest of lines and securely screwed down. 


READS THE ADVERTISEMENTS FIRST. 


I read THE INLAND PRINTER with much pleasure, and, I 
hope, some profit. I generally read the advertisements first 
and find them as interesting as any other part of the publica- 
tion.— A. F. Howard, Editor, Wells Advocate, Wells, Minn. 








Photo by Pach Bros., New York. 


Half-tone engraving by THE LAST TOKEN. 


EORGE H. BENEDICT & Co., 
175 Clark street, 


From a painting by Gabriel Max, in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


See advertisements elsewhere. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NTRODUCING the thirteenth volume of THE 
INLAND PRINTER with the present number, we 
invite the consideration of our readers to the improve- 
ments evidenced in its pages within the past year. 
tasily ‘‘ the leading journal in the printing industry ”’ 
up to 1893, it is now beyond all question of competi- 
tion. During the period of depression from which the 
country is now emerging the number of new subscrip- 
tions received was larger than at any time in the history 
of this publication — surely an emphatic testimony to 
substantial worth. Arrangements are now being made 
to add other departments to those already established. 
THE INLAND PRINTER furnishes a “ving stream of 


information to all in interest. No printer, employer 
or employé, no newspaper publisher, no pressman, 
engraver or illustrator can afford to be without it. It 
is indispensable. The present number begins a new 
volume —a favorable time to subscribe. ‘‘ You will 
lose more than we do’’ if you fail to send in your name. 


— to business depression taken in con- 

nection with the paper of Mr. H. R. Curtis, 
published elsewhere in this issue, may inspire some 
employing printers to reflect on the policy they have 
pursued in struggling to get work at prices below cost, 
although, as a well-known member of the typothetze 
writes us, ‘‘ precept and example seem to be wasted on 
such men,’’ and adds: ‘‘ When requested to hand in 
prices in competition with printers who have a record 
for poor work, and inferior stock, the good printer 
should invariably decline to give estimates, and in cases 
when work of much magnitude is seeking for prices, 
the good printer should decline to estimate, unless he 
can know to a certainty who are to be his competitors, 
otherwise he will be sure not to receive the award. 
When a regular customer reaches the point at which he 
demands his work at a losing price — let him pass on — 
send him to the cut-rate office, if possible ; or, if you 
know that he has in mind applying to an honest com- 
petitor, send this office word, and good will come of it. 
General Grant, was it not, who said, ‘ The best way to 
make a bad law odious, is to thoroughly enforce it.’ 
Would it not be well to so load up a mean competitor 
so full of unprofitable work as to keep him busy using 
up his plant and credit—and let the sheriff do the 
reat.”’ 





T is well to be progressive, but occasionally there 
is danger of being too much advanced. The 
National Car and Locomotive Builder, of New York, 
has experienced something of this in so far as its 
typography is concerned. For twenty-three years the 
paper had been set by hand, but in 1893 typecasting 
machines were put in use and the appearance of the 
paper suffered by the change. Bad was succeeded by 
worse, until the January, 1894, number appeared, 
which, in the language of the Auzlder, ‘‘ capped the 
climax,’’ and the stick, rule, type and Gutenberg comp. 
have now restored the pages to their former neat 
appearance. In the specimen of the January issue the 
slugs appear to be ‘‘ off their feet,’? whether from 
imperfect lock-up or defects in the casting we cannot 
undertake to say. At all events, as Mr. George H. 
Baker, the editor, says, they ‘‘are very happy over 
the change.”’ 





ESPITE the experience of the National Car and 
1) Locomotive Builder and others, unfavorable to 
machine composition, very steady advance is being 
made in perfecting mechanism to take the place of 
hand composition. Active operations have lately been 
commenced on the Paige compositor, a full description 
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of which was published in THE INLAND PRINTER 
some time ago, and the Sears Typo-Matrix, an illus- 
tration of which is shown in another column, bids fair 
to place it in the power of every country editor to 
proudly proclaim his paper ‘‘ all home print.’’ 


HE pressmen’s unions seein to have about come 
to the conclusion that they should be united. If 
there have been irregularities and annoyances in con- 
nection with the change from the International Typo- 
graphical Union to the International Printing Press- 
men’s Union, there is no doubt that time will harmonize 
the various elements to accord. Individual preferences 
without respect to the ‘‘ good of the order ’’ is the bane 
of trades unionism today. We submit that recrimina- 
tion should be left out of the matter — it is as profit- 
less as it is useless. As the pressmen move from the 
old organization to the new, there will be many a hand- 
clasp and wish of ‘‘ god-speed ’’ over the narrow divid- 
ing line. It had been hoped that arrangements could 
be made giving the pressmen the autonomy they 
desired nominally under the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, but they have consid- 
ered this impracticable and unnecessary. : The only 
bond uniting the organizations hereafter will be that of 
sympathy —and perchance they will be more united 
in action on that account. 


WING to a delay in receiving the decision of the 
() judges in the bill-head competition, which it was 
announced would be rendered this month, we are com- 
pelled to hold the publication of the awards over to 
the May issue. The successful competitors will be 
notified by letter immediately the returns are in, and a 
set of the collected sheets will be forwarded to each 
contributor as agreed. 





AUXILIARY SHEETS AND COUNTRY NEWSPAPERS. 


HE question of using auxiliary sheets without 
advertising is one that comes up at nearly 
every annual meeting of every press association in 
the country. About the same action is taken with 
the same absence of result. Thirteen hundred news- 
papers are supplied with ‘‘ patent insides ’’ from Chi- 
cago. Of these, about one hundred contain no adver- 
tising matter, and the proportion has remained the 
same throughout all the annual agitation. 

The disadvantages of the use of auxiliary sheet 
advertising are: The curtailing of the reading mat- 
ter; unsightliness, and oftentimes the presence of 
advertisements objectionable to the readers of a fam- 
ily paper. Another objection made by the publishers 


is that advertisements are placed in this way that 
would ordinarily come direct. 

It will be seen that the reasons for the use of sheets 
without advertising are strong ones, and in view of the 
fact that the difference in cost is small, it is surprising 
that more country publishers do not adopt the plan. 
The auxiliary sheet publishers declare that with the 
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slight raise in price that a discontinuance of advertis- 
ing makes necessary, there would be more money in 
the business for them than under the present plan. 
Official action, further than the passing of a resolution, 
was not taken at the recent meeting of the Illinois 
Press Association in Chicago for the reason that it was 
thought that if pronounced action was taken it would 
bring down the wrath of the auxiliary sheet publishers 
upon the members of the association patronizing them, 
and that prices would immediately go up. We have 
assurance from the latter that this is a mistaken idea. 

That many of the newspapers could not get the 
advertising now appearing in their inside columns 
direct is made evident when we come to consider the 
fact that a large proportion of such newspapers do not 
issue more than two or three hundred copies. The 
advertising is placed on the inside pages of these papers 
because it is inconvenient to change the forms in the 
printing and the extra cost to them if it was to be left 
out would be for the additional labor in the changing. 
This extra cost would amount to about $100 per year, 
and we think that amount could be used to better 
advantage on the outside pages of most country 
weeklies of small circulatign. 

No established newspaper with an actual circula- 
tion above the average (which in country weeklies is 
about 700) can afford to place before its readers week 
after week propositions for which its publisher cannot 
stand personally responsible. The very little additional 
expenditure that a refusal to do this would necessitate 
makes the fact remarkable that so many papers accept 
auxiliary sheets with such advertising. Then, again, 
the presence of the name of an established newspaper 
is necessary in a list that is meant to cover a territory, 
and the advertising will usually come to it in any event. 





ANOTHER ADVERTISEMENT COMPETITION. 


L* our advertising pages of this issue will be found 
a quarter-page advertisement in typewriter type 
relating to our valuable little booklet, ‘‘ Ninety Ideas 
on Advertisement Composition.’’ We offer prizes to 
the compositors who shall set it up in the best style. 
The ad. must be not more than twenty picas in width 
and five inches in length. Twenty well-printed proofs 
must reach this office not later than May 1. One 
complete set will be mailed to each of three competent 
judges in different parts of the United States. Each 
judge will award a first, second and third prize, so that 


nine competitors in the contest may secure a premium. 


In case two or more of the judges award a prize to one 
individual, but one prize will be sent that competitor. 
Thus, if a first and second prize is awarded to the 
same person, the first only can be claimed. The prizes 
will be: For the first, one year’s subscription to 
THE INLAND PRINTER, or Vol. XIII, neatly bound 
in half-russia ; for the second, six months’ subscription 
to THE INLAND PRINTER, or a copy of ‘‘ Printers’ 
Art’’; for the third, three months’ subscription to 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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AMERICAN TYPOGRAPHICAL MAKE-READY. 


NO. XII.— BY WILLIAM J. KELLY.* 

O give to the reader a correct idea of just what 
thicknesses of paper should be used for making 
all kinds of overlays would be like attempting to 
explain to him what is meant by using the words red, 
green or brown, these having almost unlimited defini- 
tions in the color scale. However, at the risk of being 
misunderstood, I will endeavor to explain this part of 

my subject in a way that may be advantageous. 

PREPARATIONS NECESSARY TO MAKING OVERLAYS. 

When illustrations are to appear in the body of a 
work they should be put in a chase, proved, and evened 
up to proper height with careful underlaying, which 
should be made fast on the bottom of each piece. No 
more ink is necessary than will produce a moderately 
faint, but clear, impression on the paper to be used in 
making the overlay. Of course the engravings must 
be free from dirt or oil before being sent to press for 
proving up. It is wise to print at least what may be 
termed a duplicate set of each of the different thick- 
nesses of paper to be used for the purpose intended, in 
case of loss or accident in cutting out wrong portions 
— usually I make three sets. These proofs may be 
struck off on either a hand or platen job press. _ If sev- 
eral engravings can be imposed in the same form for 
proof impressions, so much the better will be the 
opportunity of leveling them to uniform height. 

KIND OF PAPERS SUITABLE FOR OVERLAYS. 

In all cases the hardest and smoothest finished 
papers should be used for making overlays. Manila, 
tissue, supercalendered book, and the modern makes 
of coated paper form the best stock for this purpose. 
These, in their different and appropriate grades of 
thickness, may be relied upon to give the fullest satis- 
faction in all degrees of art illustration. 

For half-tone engravings, the more desirable thick- 
nesses of paper are those known as ten-pound folio post 
(or manila tissue of the same thickness), fourteen and 
sixteen pounds folio (or supercalendered book of equal 
grade and weight). These are used chiefly for the 
lighter kinds of subjects, and where the picture is 
almost free of opacity. Where the text of an engrav- 
ing abounds in pellucid or opaque delineation, heavier 
weights of paper should be employed. In the case of 
small engravings, with considerable solid portions 
therein, the thinner papers will be found sufficiently 
strong to bring out the heavy parts. Large-size cuts 
require stronger overlays, whether the text be light or 
dark, than do those of a few inches smaller. Many 
workmen overlook this important consideration when 
treating the make-up of an overlay. 

In my experience with the larger sizes of half-tone 
engravings, I have found that where the work was to 

* NOTE.— On another page of this issue Mr. Kelly conducts a depart- 
ment of questions and answers, experience and practical detail. Pressmen 


and others interested in presswork will find in this department a congenial 
corner for the ventilation of theories and exchange of helpful advice. 


be done on coated book paper that a ‘‘ sheet of its 
own ’’ (when not over fifty pounds to ream, size 22 by 
28) formed a very effective first sheet for the overlay, 
where the number of sheets was limited to three to 
complete it. After cutting away all the transparent 
grounds the coating supplied a splendid base for toning 
down to the next degrees of gray, and, at the same 
time, strengthened those of deeper grade. ‘This was 
accomplished by carefully scraping away the coating 
from portions of the sheet and trimming the edges of 
the same at the points of deflection. The coating may 
be easily and gradually removed with the aid of a 
sharp knife or eraser. 

A very effective overlay for a 7 by 10 inches engrav- 
ing, with moderately solid portions, may be made by 
using the following grades and weights of paper—three 
sheets to the overlay: First sheet, 35 pounds ; second 
sheet, 40 pounds; third sheet, 45 pounds, all the 
weights being to 22 by 28 inches, hard-finished, super- 
calendered stock. Tissue paper will be found indis- 
pensable for finishing up with all make-ready, and as 
it produces the finest effects in this respect, there is 
little danger of harm from its use, if paste is judi- 
ciously and sparingly used. Plates made from strongly 
delineated wood cuts and pen-and-ink photo-engrav- 
ings will require a heavier weight of stock for the third 
sheet ; or the use of four sheets of the same weights, 
when that number is deemed necessary, using a thinner 
sheet for the first. 

AVOID DEFECTIVE OVERLAYING. 

Numbers of pressmen contend that the less overlay 
is put on a half-tone the better it wili appear ; others, 
with about the same degree of experience, will pile on 
sheets regardless of the delicacy of the texture forming 
the fine, differently toned groundwork of the engrav- 
ing. These extremists have made a signal failure ot 
half-tone printing. The former lose the rich solids 
while the latter produce defects in the delicate grays. 
Half-tone engraving, whether copied from nature or 
wash-drawing, will stand a fairly strong overlay ; espe- 
cially is this the fact by reason of the attention now 
given by those engaged in the production of this kind 
of engraving to touching up the originals and burnish- 
ing down solids in the plates. A deeply etched half- 
tone plate will be found as durable, under proper con- 
ditions of make-ready, as that made from a wood- 
engraving. ‘There are more half-tone cuts worn down 
to uselessness through over-packed cylinders than from 
actual wear. ‘This is needless as well as destructive. 
Let there be a reasonably strong and rigid impression 
on this kind of work, but no drag of the cylinder as 
it takes and leaves the impression surface of the form. 
Bed and cylinder must travel in unison. 


DIFFERENT SYSTEMS OF OVERLAY GROUPING. 


While all intelligent pressmen now admit the neces- 
sity of the overlay on illustrations, I am aware that all 
do not obtain equal results from different methods ; 
still, these methods are valuable to the student. I will 
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here quote from the published essays of two distin- 
guished English pressmen what they consider a proper 
system of overlaying. ‘The first writer says: 


Having pulled his impressions to his satisfaction, the cut- 
hand divides them into three groups, each of which will have 
to be treated in precisely the same manner. Taking the first 
pieces, the pressman cuts out all the whites, and also those 
extremely light parts of the engraving which, in his judgment, 
require to be thrown away from the overlay altogether. Hav- 
ing treated all his first pieces in this manner, he next proceeds 
to deal with the second ones; out of these he will cut all the 
extreme solids, and some of the three-quarter tint, taking also 
in this case extreme care that where a solid merges into a half 
or three-quarter tint, and the solid of the overlay extends into 
it, the overlay should be so cut upon the slant that when an 
impression is pulled after the overlays are up, the places where 
the solids terminate shall not be visible in the impression. 
When everything deemed necessary has been cut out of the 
second piece, they must be very carefully pasted on to the first 
piece, which has already been dealt with, and the second stage 
in the fabrication of the overlay is completed. We now come 
to the third piece: Out of this all the figures, trees, etc., in the 
background, as well as in the foreground, must be cut ; so also 
all the solids, all the three-quarter tint, and some of the half- 
tint ; this piece goes generally over all, except the lightest parts 
of the engraving; and, as it would be impossible to suit the 
impression to every strength of tint in the engraving, this third 
piece must be well opened, so as to throw up the lights wher- 
ever they need it.* 

The second writer defines his system as follows: For ordi- 
nary wood cuts of machinery the 1, 2, 3, 4 shading system, as 
advanced in most text-books, can be followed pretty clearly ; 
but when it comes to illustrations of landscapes, figures, etc., 
much depends on the pressman’s taste and experience. First 
of all, get a firm and clear impression as a guide for cutting the 
overlay. Blocks vary a great deal, some taking three overlays 
and others five or six. We will, for example, take one requir- 
ing four overlays. This will necessitate the taking of three 
impressions on 18 to 20 pound double-crown paper, and one on 
30 to 34 pound for the solids ; cut away all hard edges and any 
extreme light shades, and this will make overlay for shade No. 
1. Next cut out shades 2 and 3, and then the solids. Either 
paste the solids directly on the cylinder or on overlay No. 1 ; 
then paste on No. 3, and then No. 2; the solids being thus well 
buried prevents any sharp edges showing, and tends to soften 
Some pressmen are very particular when pre- 


the appearance. 
Per- 


paring an overlay to cut out the shades the exact size. 
sonally, I prefer, wherever practicable, to cut a little inside of 
a shade; it helps to soften the edges and does away with the 
necessity of burying the overlay under so many sheets. Do 
not get into the habit of cutting out shades simply because 
they are shades. Process blocks are far more difficult to make 
ready, as they are much finer, and the shades more difficult to 
manipulate. They will not admit of excessive overlaying of 
the heavy shades, nor excessive cutting away of the lights, and 
unless the utmost care is taken in the cutting, the final printing 
will show where it has been done. 
(To be continued.) 


‘SIMPLY ASTONISHING.”’ 


I found among my old files a copy of THE INLAND 
PRINTER of 1884. I think it was the second or third number 
of the first volume. The distance traveled by the paper, as 
indicated by comparing this old number with the current 
issues, is simply astonishing. Allow me to congratulate you.— 
J. E. Hall, Mankato, Minnesota. 


*[The engravings on which these sets of overlays were used, were 
printed on a sheet of double demy. The overlay consisted of three pieces 


of paper not thicker than 18-pound demy.—K.] 
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GOSSIP ABOUT BOOKS, AUTHORS AND KINDRED 
SUBJECTS. 


BY IRVING. 


ESSRS. STONE & KIMBALL have just issued the 
M second edition of Mr. Eugene Field’s new collection 
of tales, ‘‘The Holy Cross,’’ etc. In the binding and 

paper this edition is a vast improvement on the first issue. 


ONE of the prettiest little books that has come out of Eng- 
land for a long time is ‘‘The Lyrics and Ballads of Sir Walter 
Scott.”” This dainty volume, which is edited by Mr. Andrew 
Lang, bears the joint imprint of Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. (Lon- 
don), and Charles Scribner’s Sons (New York). The paper is 
rich in tone, closely resembling old Dutch handmade, and the 
printing is excellently done. There is an etched portrait of 
Scott, from the Landseer painting, and charming little etch- 
ings of Abbotsford and Scott’s tomb in Dryburgh Abbey. The 
binding, of a light brown ribbed cloth, is “‘fitly dight with 
golden thistles, suggestive of mountain streams in spate.”’ 


THE Edmonton (Ky.) Mews tells us of an old bachelor in 
that town who, with more ingenuity than originality, has dis- 
covered that the greatest men and women in the world’s history 
had names that ended in ‘“‘on.’? He has compiled a list com- 
prising, among others of less importance, the following names : 
Samson, Solomon, Napoleon, Washington, Wellington, Newton, 
Bacon, Johnson, Nelson, Hamilton, Milton, Byron, Jefferson, 
Danton, Jackson, Emerson, Edison, Harrison, Clinton, Ful- 
ton, Stephenson, Calderon, Porson, Anacreon, Madison, Hud- 
son, Stanton, Buffon, Melancthon, Massillon, Colon, Gibbon, 
Addison, Walton, Whittington, Parton, Heber Newton, Francis 
Wilson, Henry Watterson, Sir William- Hamilton, Mason I. 
Dixon, General McPherson, Andrew Johnson, Gen. Joe Johns- 
ton, MacMahon, Fenelon, Kit Carson, Audubon, Chatterton, 
Mary Anderson, Adelaide Neilson, Lord Tennyson. That this 
idea is not original anyone may ascertain by reference to Low- 
ell’s introduction to Keats’s ‘‘ Poems,’’ Little, Brown & Co., 1854. 
Mr. Lowell was thirty-five when he admitted, with becoming 
modesty, that the very name of Keats ‘‘stood in his way, for 
Fame loves best such syllables as are sweet and sonorous on the 
tongue, like Spenserian, Shakespearian. Men judge 
the current coin of opinion by the ring, and are readier to take 
without question whatever is Platonic, Baconian, Newtonian, 
Johnsonian, Washingtonian, Jeffersonian, Napoleonic, and all 
the rest. You cannot make a good adjective out of Keats —the 
more pity—and to saya thing is Aeadsy is to contemn it. 
Fate likes fine names.’’ But there are great names, such as 
Socrates, Pericles, Aspasia, Petrarch, Dante, Homer, Sappho, 
Shelley, Poe, Hawthorne, which do not take the vegetable affix 
readily and are still more or less high-sounding. But take the 
names of a few people still on earth, such as Lease, Stead, 
Waite, Prendergast — to be sure these have a strong vegetable 
flavor, but it will evaporate in time, and the names with it. 


WE are awaiting with much interest a verification of the 
proverb that there are as good fish still in the sea as any that 
have been caught. If the Newberry Library succeeds in 
replacing the late Dr. Poole—whose death ten years ago 
would have been a greater calamity to the nation than it is 


‘today, because then his life-work was not so well rounded out 


as he now leaves it —it will do much more than anyone now 
expects of it. Perhaps it is not too much to say that to no 
other man having to do with our public library system does 
America owe such a heavy debt of gratitude as to Dr. William 
Frederick Poole, whose name and fame as a bibliographer long 
ago ceased to be local or even national in importance. 


A FEw years ago Mr. F. F. Browne contributed to the Chi- 
cago Daily News a poem on the death of General Grant. The 
Troy 7imes reprinted this poem as an anonymous contribution 
to its columns, and the New York Cyvitic reprinted it from the 
Times, giving credit to that enterprising paper. We now find 
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the New York Sum reprinting the following verses from the 
Argonaut, and the Chicago 7ribune doing likewise, both giv- 
ing due credit to the San Francisco weekly, though Mr. 
Andrew Lang wrote them as long ago as 1886, for Mr. Brander 
Matthews’ collection of ‘‘ Ballads of Bodks,’’ published origi- 
nally by George J. Coombes : 


‘“OLD BOOKS.” 
‘* Deep in the past I peer and see 

A child upon the nursery floor ; 
Holding a book upon his knee, 

Who asks, like Oliver, for more. 

The number of his years is IV, 
And yet in letters hath he skill, 

How deep he dives in fairy lore! 
The books I loved, I love them still. 
One gift, the fairies gave me; three 

They commonly bestowed of yore ; 
The love of books, the golden key 

That opens the enchanted door : 

Behind it Bluebeard lurks, and o'er 
And o’er doth Jack his giants kill, 

And there is all Aladdin's store: 
The books I loved, I love them still! 


Take all, but leave my books to me! 
Those heavy creels of old we loved 
We fill not now, nor wander free, 
Nor wear the heart that once we wore. 
Not now each river seems to pour 
His waters from the Muse's hill: 
Though sometimes gone from stream to shore ; 
The books I loved, I love them still.”’ 


In the British Bookmaker for January we find the following 
lines, signed D. Walkinshaw, and entitled : 


‘*“GOWER AND I (1320 AND 1881). 
‘* Father of English poetry, I greet you! 
Stretching a chain of names (mine last) to meet you ; 
Lydgate you knew, and following him a third, 
Lydgate knew well the printer Wynkyn Worde; 
Wynkyn knew Fraser, per Sir Thomas More, 
Whose hapless fate he lived not to deplore ; 
‘Too well Sir Thomas knew the tyrant Harry, 
Whose daughter Bess the chain wiil downward carry, 
‘ro Shakespeare, and to his and Milton's friend, 
Sir William Davenant, so to Dryden te1id, 
To Pope, Sam Johnson, and to Hannah More ; 
She knew Montgomery, with whom a score 
Of times I’ve sat, survivor of a band 
Connecting near six centuries hand in hand.” 
AMONG all the publishers in England, Mr. Elliot Stock, of 
62 Paternoster Row, London, has done more perhaps than any 
other, if not more than all others combined, to cultivate and 
stimulate a love and taste for the book itself. Under the gen- 
eral editorship of Mr. Henry B. Wheatley, he began, several 
years ago, publication of a series, whose name, ‘‘ The Book- 
Lover’s Library,’ sufficiently indicates its purpose. This series 
embraces a number of volumes that have taken their place 
among the best of their class in any language. At least two 
items in the series were by the late Mr. William Blades, the 
‘“* Enemies of Books,’’ and ‘‘ Books in Chains.’’ There are now 
too many to name them all, but we should not omit to men- 
tion, as one of the most useful, the little volume by H. Trueman 
Wood, ‘Modern Methods of Illustrating Books,” the later 
issues of which, however, might have been enhanced in value 
by being brought down to date. It should be noted that the 
volumes in this series are examples of what the book should be 
in the matter of typography, paper, form; and in all those 
external accessories that contribute so much to the enjoyment 
of it. It is pleasant to be reminded, by a late announcement, 
that Mr. Stock continues to be the publisher of Mr. Augustine 
Birrell’s charming essays, of which the first volume, and in 
some respects the best, because it was the freshest, was his 
Obiter Dicta. We have to thank Mr. Stock, furthermore, for a 
little bookish magazine that makes its appearance regularly 
each month, Zhe Bookworm. Mr. W. Roberts, the editor, is 
indefatigable in his efforts to keep his readers informed of the 
new items of interest, with accounts of important book-sales, 
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and notes on those relics of by-gone days, whether of American 
or English origin. No item of value to the human bookworm 
seems to escape him. He is an active living exemplar of 
that very species whose bookish appetites he so successfully 
caters to. 


In an article entitled ‘‘ Book Collecting in America,’’ in 
The Bookworm for 1893, we find many curious and interesting 
particulars concerning New York collectors and their fads and 
fancies. Mr. W. L. Andrews’s taste is for small and rare and 
costly books — specimens of binding by the great masters of 
the art, including Roger Payne, on whom he wrote a mono- 
graph several years ago, itself rare and costly today. Mr. 
Andrews cannot abide a large book in any form or on any 
subject. Mr. Augustin Daly’s taste, as one might expect, runs 
to the drama ; while Mr. Robert Hoe collects everything rare 
and of value. He is now the possessor of the Pembroke Missal, 
and owns the most valuable collection of historical bindings in 
America. But what surprises one most in this article is to find 
the name of Mr. Ward McAllister, au fait here as in the doings 
of society. One should confidently expect to find his collec- 
tion made up of the remainder of ‘Society Just as I Found 
It,’ and of books devoted to the Art of ‘‘How to bea Gentle- 
man,’’ all bound in shades to harmonize with the upholstery. 


THE late Mr. G. W. Childs, though no reader, was an 
enthusiastic collector of books and manuscripts. He possessed 
many unique treasures of varying interest and value. Among 
others, he had a copy of ‘‘ Hood's Comic Annual”’ for 1842, 
presented by the author to Charles Dickens, in which were 
inscribed two stanzas that ended by wishing the novelist a pas- 
sage across the Atlantic as good ‘‘as the best among his 
works.’’ His collection also included the manuscript of a 
part of Bryant's translation of the Iliad; the manuscript of 
Lowell's ‘* Under the Willows”; a copy of the first edition of 
the “Scarlet Letter,” with a letter from Hawthorne; the man- 
uscript of ‘Our Mutual Friend”; Leigh Hunt’s ‘ Poetical 
Works,’’ the copy presented to Dickens; the manuscript of 
General Grant’s address at the opening of the Centennial ; 
letter and poems in the autographs of Burns, Pope, Swift, 
Moore, Pepys, Longfellow, Holmes, Tennyson, and many 
others. 


THE profits arising from the publishing of books do not 
always fall to the piratical publisher. Two rival publishers 
in Chicago each issued a twenty-five cent edition of ‘‘ Ships 
That Pass in the Night.’’ The books are now being sold at rival 
department stores at seven cents percopy. This price per copy 
reminds us of a bookseller in Newark, New Jersey, who con- 
ducts his business at the sign of Noah’s Ark. He is given to 
larding his catalogues with pertinent and impertinent scraps of 
verse. Ina late issue we find the following : 


‘“On Book-store books she feasts her eyes, 
Turns o’er the leaves with joy intense, 
Then to a dry goods store she hies 
And buys a book for seven cents.”’ 

This dealer, by the way, has some original ideas on classifi- 
cation. In his latest catalogue, under the heading ‘“‘ Theology,”’ 
we find the following untheological items : 

Uzanne, Octave, ‘‘ The Mirror of the World,” etc. (a book dedicated to the 
feminine graces). 

Valentine Vox, the Veutriloquist. 

Walker (Alex.) ‘‘ Intermarriage,’’ Illustrations. 

— ‘*“ Woman” with an appendix, 8vo. 

These captivating items, by a saving grace, are sandwiched 
between Slatker’s ‘‘ Life of Christ,’? and Whitfield’s ‘‘Ser- 
mons.’’ It looks very much as if a cat had been ‘“‘ questing ”’ 
among the cataloguer's papers. 


AN idea of the wages of European printers may be gathered 
from the rates paid in Naples where the minimum scale is 21 
francs per week, but it is rarely exceeded. In Spain the rate of 
wages at Madrid and Barcelona is but 15 francs. 
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PATENTS OF INTEREST TO PRINTERS.* 
BY FRANKLIN H. HOUGH. 


HE grist of patents relating to printing, issued during 

the past month was considerably smaller than usual. 

The half-dozen or so that were issued represent several 
interesting inventions. Francis Meisel, of Boston, and Herbert 
L,. Chapin, of Chelsea, Massachusetts, received a patent cover- 
ing a web-perfecting platen printing machine. 
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Fig. 1 will give a general idea of the important parts of the 
machine. Part B is a stationary plate forming the lower type- 
bed. E is the movable platen operating with the lower type- 
bed. D is the upper type-bed which moves upwardly against 
the stationary platen. The reciprocating type-bed D and recip- 
rocating platen E are provided at their opposite ends with 
arms guided in vertical grooves in the framework and are con- 
nected together in such manner as to move simultaneously in 
opposite directions by means of two sets of double toggles. 
Fig. 2 shows the course the paper takes in passing through the 
machine from the roll Q to the delivery mechanism. When 
the parts are arranged as described, impressions are made upon 
both sides of the web with each revolution of the central shaft, 
as is usual in perfecting presses. By using the upper stationary 















































FIG. 2. 


plate C as a type-bed, and the plate D immediately below as a 
platen, so that both impressions will be made upon the same 


side of the web, it is obvious that the machine can be used in — 


color printing, as the two colors can be printed in succession. 

Fig. 3 shows a printer’s galley invented by Emil Lau, of 
Brooklyn, New York. The detail views illustrate the method 
of securing the parts together. The galley is made of metal 
and is so constructed as to be both light and strong. The 
principal strain in the galley is at the corners, and the inventor 
has given special attention to improving this part of the device. 
The side pieces, which are thicker at the base than at the top, 


* NoTE.— The reader's attention is particularly directed to the depart- 
ment of questions and answers relating to patents of interest to printers, 
conducted by Mr. Hough in another part of this magazine.— Ep. 
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are united so as to make perfect joints, and then longitudinal 
holes are made in the pieces to receive fastening pins which 
are bent to form right angles. These angle-irons are prevented 
from slipping by driving in pins which engage notches near 
the ends. 








FIG. 3. 


Mr. Henry A. Stall, of Prattsville, New York, received a 
patent on a linotype machine. The general character of the 
machine is indicated in Fig. 4. The matrices or type-bars are 
shown at F F, and are moved inwardly from opposite directions 
by levers pivoted at their outer ends, the slots near their lower 
edges working on a bar carried by the standards g keep them 
in alignment. The type-bars shown in detail in Fig. 5 are 
tapering, for ready justifying, and the characters are arranged 
along their edges according to their sizes, from the period, 
colon, etc., to small letters and capitals. The number of letters 
and characters on the type-bars corresponds with the number 
of adjustable stops carried by the ‘‘stop-bars,’’ as well as the 
number of keys on the key-board. The so-called ‘ stop-bars,’’ 
which are operated upon by the keys, determine the throw of the 
type-bars. Fig. 6 shows the operation of the key-board. The 
keys are pivoted at their ends to a shaft 5? carried by frames, 
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FIG. 4. 





which slide upon tracks at right angles to the machine. 
Secured to the same standards are levers carrying gravity-pawls 
so arranged that each time a key is depressed the whole key- 
board is advanced one step along its tracks. At the end of 
each key-lever is a depending push-bar C, having a notched 
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end to engage with the stops carried by the ‘stop bars.’ 
When the matter for the line is set, the type-bars are advanced 
the proper distances by depressing the foot-lever, thus bringing 
the characters desired in proper alignment. A paper matrix 
may now be formed therefrom in the usual manner, or a lino- 
type may be made from molten metal; this depending on 
whether the characters are in relief or in intaglio. After each 
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FIG. 5. 


line is set up the key-board is drawn back to the beginning of 
its travel, and the type or matrix-bars are withdrawn to their 
first position. 

The paper dampening device for printing presses shown in 
Fig. 7 was patented by Edward P. Allbe, of Boston, Massachu- 
setts. In practice it has been found that if the paper is damp- 
ened just before it is printed, the appearance of the printed 
sheet is greatly improved because the outlines of the letters 
are more clearly defined than if the paper is perfectly dry. To 
dampen the paper Mr. Allbe uses two steam pipes, one above 
and the other below the paper between the web roll and the 
printing mechanism. The pipes are perforated along their 
inner sides and jets of steam or vapor moisten the paper on 
both sides. The amount of moisture is controlled by the lever 
6 which operates a cock in the steam supply pipe. As the 
paper comes from the press it is dried by being passed between 
steam heated rollers //’. 

A patent covering a new composition of matter for making 
chalk engraving plates was granted to Joseph I. Muller and 
Willey T. Crosse, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. The plate is 










































































FIG. 6. 


prepared as follows: Two and one-half drams of silicate of 
soda is first dissolved in six ounces of distilled water and then 
four ounces of silicate of magnesia is added thereto. When 
this is thoroughly mixed, one-half pound of French chalk and 
one pound of barytes are added, this making sufficient of the 
composition fora five by eight plate. The mixture is poured 
on the steel plate and baked until the surface begins to scale. 
After the baking is done the surface is scraped smooth and 
then the plate is ready for the pencil of the engraver. All of 
the substances above mentioned, with the single exception of 
the silicate of magnesia, have been used for the same purpose. 
The addition of the silicate gives the substance superior adhe- 
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sive and refractory qualities, so that in making the cast the 
plate is not liable to be injured. 

It is interesting to contrast the apparatus employed by some 
of the daily papers of today for producing colorwork with that 
in use no longer ago than 1877. During the month a series of 
patents relating to this subject, granted to Carl Heinrich Otto 
Raddle, of Hamburg, Germany, have expired, and such of the 
readers of THE INLAND PRINTER as desire are now at full 
liberty to use such apparatus as much as they please. Each 
color to be used was molded into proper shape. These molds 
were then arranged in order and clamped together like a toy 
sectional picture. Impressions were taken from this mass, the 





FIG. 7. 


table carrying the form being advanced as the coloring matter 
wore away. In order to obtain a perfect print, the paper or 
cloth to receive the impression was first moistened with a solu- 
tion of driers, sugar of lead, linseed oil, varnish and essence of 
turpentine. 


‘¢ STRIKINGLY ORIGINAL.’’— FROM THE ADVERTIS- 
ING AGENCY OF J. WALTER THOMPSON. 


I am in receipt of your little brochure, ‘‘ Ninety Ideas on 
Advertisement Composition,”’ for which I beg to thank you. 
I could wish that more of such work was being done. It seems 
to me that too much educational matter in the direction of 
advertising is not possible. On the other hand, we have a 
great need of just such compilations as you have happily 
brought out. They are calculated to do a great deal of good, 
both to the man who wishes to advertise his goods and to 
the man who is in the position of being his adviser and 
agent for the ‘‘placing’’ of his advertisement. The idea of 
assembling ninety different ideas in the composition of the 
same advertisement is strikingly original, and would seem to 
be worth to anyone who is engaged in the business consid- 
erably more than you ask for it.— #. Raymond, Chicago 
Manager Advertising Agency J. Walter Thompson. 


HE NEVER CAME BACK. 

Proofreader (up the speaking tube).—‘‘ Tell the foreman to 
have the proof I send up corrected —just two or three errors 
and a turned letter in the head line. Needn’t send down a 
revise, I’m going home now. Good night.” 

The next morning the editorial column bore the astonishing 
heading: ‘‘We Would Rather Be Tight than Be President.’’ 
—Arthur K. Taylor. 
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i MISS CHERRIE SIMPSON. 


; Half-tone engraving by 
BINNER ENGRAVING COMPANY, See advertisement elsewhere, 


Chicago and Milwaukee. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 
Anonymous letters will not be noticed ; chereleve correspondents will 
please give names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of 
good faith. All letters of more than 1,000 words will be subject to revision. 








THE OLDEST PRINTER. 


To the Editor: DOYLESTOWN, Pa., March 14, 1894. 

On page 509, issue of March, 1894, you note Mr. Stansbury, 
deceased, as the oldest printer in active service in the United 
States, etc. 

Hiram Lukens was born in Montgomery county, December 
21, 1821; entered the /z/elligencer office, Doylestown, June 21, 
1832; has worked at the trade continuously nearly sixty-two 
years; is working at the case today; never worked on any 
paper but the /x/elligencer ; not quite as old in years as Stans- 
bury, but exceeds considerably his record of work at the print- 
ing business, continuously for a single paper. We have held 
Mr. Iukens’ record as unequaled for several years. 

ALFRED PASCHALL & Co. 





MR. SCHUMAN REPLIES. 


To the Editor: CotoRADO SPRINGS, Colo., Mar. 14, 1894. 

In the March number of THE INLAND PRINTER there 
appeared an article under the title of ‘‘Discourtesy to Visit- 
ors at the Childs-Drexel Home,’’ the same being written by 
Mrs. J. A. Hayes, of Colorado Springs, in answer to a per- 
sonal reference to that lady in Mr. Frank Gibson’s book, ‘“ At 
Home.”’ 

No one more deeply regrets or more fully realizes the fact 
that Mr. Gibson made a serious mistake when he incorporated 
into his pamphlet a personal matter that occurred in the Home 
nearly eighteen months ago. But the fact that Mr. Gibson 
made a mistake in printing the substance of the matter does 
not justify Mrs. Hayes in her effort to depreciate myself and 
wife in the eyes of the craft at large. I have never intention- 
ally offended Mrs. Hayes, but am burdened with a somewhat 
frank and blunt manner, which might possibly appear offensive 
in the eyes of some. 

During the early fall of 1892, just as the residents of the 
Home began to arrive, our supply of furniture became exhausted. 
A new supply had been ordered, but had not as yet arrived. I 
had given up my own bed to a newly arrived resident, and was 
sleeping upon a lounge in the San Francisco room. My wife 
and small children were compelled to occupy the Jefferson 
Davis room, it being the only available room at that time. 
While this system was in vogue, Mrs. Hayes visited the Home. 
The first I saw Or heard of the lady was when she appeared at 
the office door and inquired : ‘‘ Who occupies the Davis room ?” 
I asked in return: ‘‘ Do you mean the Jefferson Davis room ?”’ 
Mrs. Hayes replied in effect that it was the room referred to. I 
answered that it was occupied by Mrs. Schuman. The ques- 
tion was then asked: ‘‘ Who is Mrs. Schuman?’’ Not relish- 
ing the commanding tones in which I was addressed, I answered 
rather bluntly : ‘‘The lady is supposed to be my wife.’’ Mrs. 
Hayes objected to children occupying the room, as the furnish- 
ings could be easily soiled. Under the circumstances, there 
being no other room in the Home at the disposal of my family, 
and feeling that the objections were unjustly made, I, myself, 
felt somewhat aggravated and brusquely remarked that my 
children had occupied rooms in my own home prior to coming 


here, and that the rooms were still in good condition. I also 
inquired for what purpose the room was intended, if not for a 
sleeping apartment. 

I informed Mrs. Hayes of our condition as regarded furni- 
ture, and stated that as soon as the Home furniture arrived we 
would vacate the room. ‘The conversation was dropped, and I 
then escorted the ladies through the building. 

Admitting that Mrs. Hayes has a strong love for children, it 
is but proper to state that I, too, have a deep regard for my 
own wife and children, and do not like to have them referred 
to in a disparaging manner, or an objection raised to their 
occupying a certain room, especially when circumstances over 
which we had no control compelled them. 

While I have the greatest respect for Mrs. Hayes and all 
other lady visitors who present themselves at the Home, yet in 
my present position I do not recognize the right of anyone to 
enter the Home and object to a child of mine or anyone else 
occupying a certain room — especially under the then existing 
circumstances. 

As soon as our furniture arrived (October, 1892), we vacated 
the room and fitted up two other rooms on the first floor in 
a plain but substantial manner. We have no desire to occupy 
any of the memorial rooms. 

In speaking of her last visit to the Home Mrs. Hayes said 
it was ‘‘ found a friend of the superintendent was the occupant 
of the room,’ evidently meaning thereby that the room was 
reserved for my personal friends. If Mrs. Hayes had known 
the facts concerning the occupancy of her room at that time 
the above sentence would probably have been omitted. After 
my family vacated the room it remained unoccupied until last 
suminer, when we admitted a young man afflicted with epi- 
lepsy. His attacks of this disease were sudden and frequent, 
and he received several bad falls on the stairs, he being located 
on the third floor. The visiting physician came to me and 
suggested that’ the young man be provided with a room on the 
first floor. I protested, as the rooms were handsomely fur- 
nished and would soon show signs of wear if constantly occu- 
pied. But the physician stated that serious consequences 
were likely to result if we insisted upon the young man climb- 
ing the stairs. The result of the physicians advice was that 
the young man occupied the room for several months, or until 
his release in December, 1892. Since that time the room has 
not been occupied except occasionally by visitors. 

If I said anything to Mrs. Hayes and party concerning the 
arrangement of the building, it was no more than what I incor- 
porated in my official report to the board of trustees — that the 
building is not arranged so as to admit of privacy. 

Mrs. Hayes states that several of the handsome rooms were, 
locked. There was but one room on the first floor locked, and 
that was occupied. When we place but one occupant in a 
room he has permission to lock his room if he so desires, we 
reserving the right to demand the key at anytime. The rooms 
belong to the Home, and if it is deemed necessary to lock a 
room at any time we will do so. 

During the conclave in 1892 we received daily an average of 
about one hundred visitors. They wished to examine the 
entire structure. This led to complaints from the invalids, who 
did not wish to be constantly disturbed. As a consequence, 
the visitors were restricted to certain portions of the building. 
This caused much comment in the city and charges of dis- 
courtesy were at that time made. But the wishes of the inva- 
lids were complied with and the charges unheeded. 

Mr. Gibson was mistaken when he mentioned the sleeping 
“cherub.” The child had been sleeping in the room a short 
time before, but it was only a few trinkets it had been playing 
with that caused the objection to the room being used as a 
‘“nursery.”’ 

As to the party who informed Mr. Gibson of this incident, 
it is but proper to state that he was present when the conversa- 
tion occurred. The matter had become a thing of the past 
with myself, and I was somewhat surprised that a purely per- 
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sonal matter should have been made the basis of a chapter in a 
pamphlet concerning the Home. 

The ‘‘ person ’? who showed Mrs. Hayes the room upon the 
occasion of her last visit was my wife. The question of mov- 
ing the room came up, but Mrs. Hayes preferred a room on the 
first floor. The two rooms occupied by myself and family 
were mentioned, also the drug room, and Mrs. Hayes was 
informed the matter would be arranged later — after we were 
through repairing. 

The memorial rooms and furnishings are still in prime con- 
dition. If it becomes necessary to use them they will all be 
occupied. If we see fit to reserve one or two as ‘“‘spare’’ bed- 
rooms we will do so. 

We have never intentionally offended or insulted anyone 
visiting the Home, and if Mrs. Hayes has cause for complaint 
it is simply because I rebelled at the idea of an objection being 
made to my wife and children occupying the only available 
room in the Home at that time. W. C. SCHUMAN, 

Superintendent Printers’ Home. 


NOTES FROM OMAHA. 


To the Editor: OMAHA, Neb., March 20, 1894. 

A new daily has recently been established in Omaha, the 
Evening News. It is cooperative, being due to the energy and 
enterprise of a number of printers thrown out of employment 
by the coming of the machine. Sam D. Nedrey, president of 
the State Federation of Labor, is one of the chief pilots of the 
News. 

A. E. Davis, late of Topeka, Kansas, has assumed the fore- 
manship of the printing department of the Rees Printing and 
Lithographing Company. 

The Nebraska Democrat was born in Omaha on St. Pat- 
rick’s day, in the morning. It is published by Dan Honin, of 
the Railway News Reporter, and W. B. Palmer, late of the 
Western Laborer. 

The Drovers’ Journal, at South Omaha, has put in a new 
Cox perfecting press. 

George Willard, a prominent member of Omaha Typograph- 
ical Union, No. 190, died February 12, after a brief illness. He 
was for some time president of the Central Labor Union, and 
during the last year held the office of president of the State 
Federation of Labor, and was at one time president of the 
typographical union. 

The Scandinavian printers are so numerous in Omaha that 
they have established a union of their own. The Danish 
Pioneer claims to have the largest circulation of any paper of 
its nationality in the United States. B. 
ANOTHER EXPERIENCE AT THE CHILDS-DREXEL 

HOME FOR UNION PRINTERS. 
GREAT WESTERN TYPEFOUNDRY, 
To the Editor: KANSAS CiTy, Mo., March g, 1894. 

Reading the article in the March number of THE INLAND 
PRINTER entitled ‘‘ Discourtesy to Visitors at the Childs-Drexel 
Home for Union Printers,’’ I would say I am glad that some- 
body has exposed the incompetency and discourtesy of those 
in charge of the Home. 

While visiting at Colorado Springs and Manitou a year ago 
with my wife and other friends, naturally being interested in 
the Printers’ Home, I invited my friends to go with me to 
visit the Home. The day set for the visit came, and my friends 
were unable to go; but my wife and I went to the Home 
expecting to receive courtesy at least. Upon presenting my 
card to the party in charge, who sat tilted back in a chair read- 
ing a newspaper, without rising he threw the card upon a table 
near him, never offered to greet myself or wife, nor show us 
any courtesy whatever, and, finally, having asked several ques- 
tions, I turned to my wife and said we would go out. As we 
passed out in the hall, we found two of the rooms open, one of 
which was the Childs room, and we passed through the rooms, 


but found that most of the rooms on the first floor were 
locked, and we were informed that we could not see the rooms 
on the second floor at all. 

Before I left Kansas City, I mentioned to several of our 
printers that I intended to visit the Printers’ Home while in 
Colorado, and they urged upon me to do so, and report to them 
how things were. 

You can readily appreciate the fact that I was very glad I 
had not taken my friends with me to the Home, and when I 
returned to Kansas City, I told members of the typographical 
union about it, and they were very indignant. I thought to 
say nothing further about the matter, but seeing Mrs. Hayes’ 
letter in THE INLAND PRINTER brought home my position so 
forcibly that I wanted to let you know that she is not the only 
one that has been treated with discourtesy there, and it would 
be a very good idea if some action was taken by the typograph- 
ical unions of the country, who are interested in the Home, 
and see that due courtesy is shown every visitor who may 
visit the Home. 

Naturally the attendant is not supposed to know whether 
the visitor is one of the humblest in the land, or one of exalted 
position, and it is his duty to treat all alike. 

S. A. PIERCE. 


ARTISTIC FRENCH CALENDARS. 


The sale of Calendriers, according to our Paris correspond- 
ent, is reported to have been very remunerative this year, due 
to the artistic care and harmonious coloring of the chromos. 
Every important commercial house has had its own calendar, 
in design as well as in execution, as a gift for clients. Pub- 
lishers were thus kept alive, as theirs is often a risky business ; 
they have to gauge, to hit public taste. And a client will not 
give his order for a mere sketch or idea of the calendar; he 
must see it in its full and perfect execution. There is first the 
selection of the illustration for the heading of the card; the 
subject may be taken from the eighteenth, as well as the nine- 
teenth century, provided it be likely to catch the eye. First- 
rate, aye, celebrated artists, supply colored sketches, but they 
will never allow their name to be attached to them — the work 
is merely that of pastime hours, to secure immediately the 
means to keep the pot boiling. Then the ch.omist has to 
dissect the model and piece it for the stone, while designing 
each in color and each shade, and every one of which must 
pass over its distinct tint, hence the cards are relatively clear. 
The rotary color printing machine cannot be relied upon here 
for fine first-class work, destined to remain before the eye dur- 
ing 365 days. Then comes the pasting of the picture on the 
card, the varnishing and the insertion of the ribbon suspension 
string. The taste of the public was this season in favor of 
humorous and comical designs, and particularly so for the 
‘‘ephemeral,”’ or tear-off calendar. The latter sold like hot 
cakes, and many Spanish designs were in favor. If not already 
in the market, publishers might consider the suggestion of 
bringing out an ‘‘ephemeral”’ for the use of farmers, religious 
bodies, or, indeed, for special corporations in general. 


IT 1S FULL OF GOOD THINGS. 


Allow me to congratulate you on the handsome appearance 
of THE INLAND PRINTER for March. It is full of good things 
for the craft and much valuable information. Three copies of 
it are taken in my office, and I find it is doing a good service 
tomy men. It isan inspiration to them as well as myself, and 
we all catch on to many valuable points from its perusal. Keep 
right along in your good work.—/ohn D. Babbage, Publisher 
News, Cloverport, Kentucky. 





IN the 30’s and 4o’s Chicago was a small village, as it were, 
and her early newspapers had a hard time of it, with very lim- 
ited constituents north of Springfield. Galena was then the 
metropolis, relying on Fever river for commercial support, 
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SOME FACTS AND COMPARATIVE ESTIMATES. 


BY HENRY R. CURTIS, TREASURER, THE CURTIS PRINTING COMPANY, ST. 
PAUL, MINNESOTA.* 


ERMIT me to preface my remarks by saying that subjects 
of vital importance have heretofore been handled with 
gloves, everyone has been afraid of treading on some- 
body else’s toes, and the result has not been satisfactory. We 
have been too dainty. I propose to handle my subject without 
gloves ; to hit the nail right square on the head. My remarks 
are entirely impersonal, but should the cap fit, you are at lib- 
erty to put it on. 

The object of this meeting is the education of ourselves — 
education as to what a job costs an office, and what is a fair 
price to charge for it. I ama firm believer that the only true 
business principle is to ‘‘let every tub stand on its own bot- 
tom,’’ and not charge twenty-five per cent below cost on one 
job in hopes of making up for it by “‘sticking’’ a customer 
three prices on the meat. Under peculiar circumstances it 
might pay well for even a considerable length of time, but 
sooner or later it will cease to pay, because sooner or later your 
customer will find you out, and the moment he does so, you 
have lost a customer and made an enemy forever; for, as 
President Lincoln once remarked, ‘‘ You can fool a// the people 
sometimes, you can fool some people a// the time, but you can- 
not fool all the people a// the time.’’ Be honest. Be honest 
with your customer, if for no other reason than that you will 
lose him if you are not; but, above all, be honest with your- 
self; demand and insist upon getting a fair recompense for 
your services. The greatest hindrance to the getting of decent, 
living prices for printing in this city is the non-appreciation of 
a master printer’s worth by the master printer himself. They 
throw in their time, they do not count it, because they own the 
business and do not have to pay out fixed wages to themselves 
every Saturday night. Half of them consider they are doing all 
that they can hope for if they make union wages for themselves. 
That’s what your compositor gets, and he has not got to 
replace the type when it gets worn out ; but you have. That's 
what your pressman gets, and he has not got to buy new 
presses to replace the old ones when worn out; but you /avze. 
That’s what your foreman gets, and he is not out of pocket if 
you make a bad debt; but you are. Then why should you be 
satisfied with union wages, you who work with head or hands 
nearer fourteen than ten hours a day, you who take all the 
responsibility and assume all the risk ? What are we, anyway? 
Business men, trying to make money; or philanthropists, run- 
ning our shops for the sole benefit of our employés? It often 
looks like the latter! I could name offices here represented 
where the employés get all the money there is in it, and the 
employer gets what? Gets /e/t, that’s what he gets! And the 
peculiar part of it is, he is usually well aware of the fact, but 
does not know how it happened, and consequently does nothing 
to remedy it. What is the trouble? He has not a sufficiently 
good opinion of his own value to stand up and demand his 
worth like a man. 

I have found 50-pound No. 2 Rag White 614 Envelopes 
being furnished customers by printers in this town in single 
1,000 lots, at from $1.50 to $1.75, and in a few cases as low as 
$1.25 for 1,000. I want to stopit. It hurts every office in the 
city, and does not benefit the firms that print them at such 
prices. 

Let me show you what a single 1,000 lot of 50-pound No. 2 
Rag 6% White Envelopes cost an office to turn out. I will 
assume as a basis that we pay local prices for the envelopes, 
which are $1.15 per 1,000. If you buy lower, for heaven’s sake 
keep the difference ; don't give it to your customer ; he’s not 


* Paper read at the meeting of the St. Paul employing printers, March 
8, 1894. Revised and corrected by the author especially for THE INLAND 
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entitled to it ; and if you’ve got a mortgage on your plant you'll 
never raise the mortgage by making a present to your customer 
of the profit that rightfully belongs to yourself. I'll estimate 
the employer’s time at only 60 cents an hour, which is the rate 
at which you charge for your compositor’s time ; I do this so as 
not to startle some of you so much — by figuring your time with 
all the responsibilities you assume as worth more than your 
compositor’s — that you can’t follow my figures. These figures 
are based on actual time kept on twenty different jobs of 1,000 
envelopes each, and an average struck: 


NET COST OF FURNISHING 1,000 ENVELOPES. 
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Total of above time in minutes..... 15 | 85 39 | 103 60 
Total of above time in cents........ -1§ | .38 | .14 | .17 


A % medium press, costing $125, lasts 6 years=5 cents per day=8-10) 
cents per hour. Time on job, 14 hours...........cccccccccesss- 06 |} .o1y 
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You will please notice that I have figured nothing for heat 
for the composing room and office, nothing for ink, rags, ben- 
zine, oil, interest on plant, or insurance. I have figured 
nothing for time pressfeeder is standing idle waiting for next 
form, nothing for time press is standing idle, nothing for 
resetting form in case first proof does not suit the customer, 
which frequently happens ; nothing for collector’s time in case 
he has to call more than twice before collecting, and such a 
thing has been known as a collector calling as many as three 
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times before he gets his money. My figures show cost under 
the most favorable circumstances. 

Now I want to see more uniformity in figuring than is now 
prevalent. I don’t think we can get at it all at once. I have 
shown you what 1,000 envelopes cost you under the most favor- 
able circumstances. I don’t want to startle you by asking you 
to agree to demand a living profit on such work — that would 
be asking /o00 much; you have so long been used to doing 
work without any profit at all. I will only ask you to agree to 
demand 2% per cent profit, in hopes that as soon as you get a 
little accustomed to charging a profit on your work, you will 
of your own accord increase your percentage of profit a trifle 
and still not be ashamed to look your customer in the face. 
If you are asked to furnish a customer 1,000 cheap envelopes 
that only cost you 70 cents for stock, it should not ruin your 
self-esteem to occasionally make such an abnormal profit as 
45 cents on 1,000 envelopes. Do what you like on 2,000 lots 
and over. I do not want to ask foo much at once, but I would 
like the gentlemen present who are willing to sign an ironclad 
agreement Now not to furnish a single thousand envelopes of 
any kind for less than $2.25 (6 cents above cost on the average 
envelope) for the next three months to rise. 

(Every printer in the room rose, and the following agree- 
ment was signed :) 

AGREEMENT. 

We, the undersigned, do hereby agree each with the other to charge 
not less than $2.25 for each single 1,000 lot of printed envelopes of any kind 
furnished by us to any customer, and agree not to furnish any customer 
more than 1,000 printed envelopes of any kind for $2.25, or; more than 500 
printed envelopes of any kind for $1.50, and agree not to allow any dis- 
count from the price at which any envelopes in this agreement are billed 
by us, and agree not to give any customer 1,000 envelopes without charge 
or to give without charge or to sell at any price lower than our regular 
price any other item or article to any purchaser of a single thousand (or less) 
envelopes ; and we agree not to allow any rebate, commission, discount or 
shortage or spoilage claim that will make the net amount realized by us 
less than $2.25 for a single thousand envelopes ; and we agree not to print 
any single thousand envelopes that any customer may furnish, or any 
greater quantity than 1,000 fora less net realization than $1.10 for a single 
thousand; and we further agree that upon conviction of violating this 


this agreement. We further agree that we will report at once to the treas- 
urer of the local typothetz every violation of the above agreement that 
comes to our knowledge. This agreement shall be and remain in full 
force from this date until June 15, 1894. 

My idea was to get you to sign and live up toa trifling agree- 
ment like this. If you do so for three months, I think you will 
all willingly sign an agreement at the end of that time, regu- 
lating the minimum charges for envelopes in all quantities ; 
and possibly three months later yet regulate the prices of letter- 
heads, bill-heads, etc. If we reach this millenium, you will be 
able to pay union wages, and will not be asking to reduce union 
wages, as some of you now are. What you pay your men is 
not why you are losing money, but what you charge for your 
work is the trouble. 

It has been suggested that the printers of this city agree to 
refuse to bid on work that is sent to all the offices for estimates. 
This, Iam satisfied, can never be done, for the simple reason 
that we are all too hungry for the work. But this evil can be 
abated by doing away with the incentive that prompts such 
action. So long as your estimates vary so much as to make it 
the inducement it is today, just so long will the practige con- 
tinue, and nine out of ten of you will continue to bid on it, and 
the printer that makes a mistake in his estimate and bids too 
low, will get the job and probably lose money on it. 

You are business men, and while one would seldom suspect 
it from your bids for work, it is to be presumed that you are in 
business to make money and not for your health. As business 
men I cannot see on what grounds you can blame a customer 
for getting prices from all over the city, when he can save him- 
self from thirty to fifty per cent by doing so. Some of the 
employing printers of this city have complained that the busi- 
ness men of the city do not treat the printer fairly ; that they 
should be willing to pay a living profit for the work they get; 
that they should kind of coddle and nurse you and help you 
build up your business and make money. I tell you, gentlemen, 
that is not what they are in business fov. They are in business 
to make money for themselves. They do not care a row of 
shucks about you, or whether you make money or not. They 
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agreement or any part thereof, we and each of us, for each and every viola- 
tion by us of this agreement, promise to pay to the local typothetz the 
sum of $10 within ten days after conviction. The billing of a single thou- 
sand (or more) printed envelopes at a less price than $2.25, or the billing 
of the printing of a single thousand (or more) envelopes at less that $1.10, 
shall be prima facie evidence of a violation of this agreement. Any 
alleged but disputed violation of this agreement shall be investigated by 
a committee of three signers of this agreement, one of whom shall be 
appointed by the accused, another appointed by the accuser, and these 
two shall choose the third, and the decision of the majority of this com- 
mittee shall be binding and final. It is further agreed that we will not 
violate the above agreement even though we have proof positive that some 
other signer (or signers) is violating, is about to violate or has violated 


would be glad to have you make it out of someone else, partic- 
ularly some competitor of theirs, but they do not want you to 
make it out of ‘hem, and the sooner you get over the sorehead 
and quit sitting around sulking and sucking your thumbs, and 
get up and do something for yourselves, the sooner will you 
better your condition, and you will not do it until then. If, by 
sending out a boy for a day and a half, a business man can save 
thirty dollars in cold cash, he will do it every time, and all your 
sulking and grumbling will not prevent it. The only way you 
can stop this running around getting estimates is to have your 
prices so uniform as to make it no object. 
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The only way you can know how such estimates vary and 
what a big inducement you are offering customers to continue 
this practice is by seeing such estimates and comparing them. 
With this object in view and for the benefit of every printer 
here, I have gotten estimates from twenty-five printing offices of 
this city on the same identical job. I did so under the name 
of Carson & Brown, wholesale grocers, who were about to 
locate here, and not one of the printers knew until after his 
estimate was in my hand that there was no such concern, and 
that he was sending his estimate to a fellow printer. I also got 
estimates on the same job from a well-established Boston 
concern. 

Are you aware that seven out of every eight printing offices 
in this city are mortgaged? It is a fact. Are you aware that 
not one printing office out of fourteen is mortgaged in Boston ? 
That is also a fact. Compare the Boston prices with your own 
and digest it at your leisure. 

I have intended to comment on the prices, but have decided 
to let them speak for themselves. The stock used in the first 
item cost 70 cents, second item $5.46 unruled, third item 60 
cents, fourth item $14.35, fifth item $12.50, sixth item $1.25, 
seventh item $5.25, eighth item $7.02 unruled. Where any- 
thing different than sample is estimated on, it is so specified. 
Gentlemen, here are your bids. 

Notice that by taking the lowest price quoted on each item, 
the total is $64.04, which is higher than the lowest gross price 
quoted. Truly your manner of figuring is wonderful. : 


DECLINE OF PATENT INSIDES FORESHADOWED 
BY TYPESETTING MACHINES. 


N view of the fact that the agitation over the use of ‘‘ patent 
insides’? comes up so often at the meeting of press asso- 
ciations, and that it usually ends with so little result, the 

auxiliary sheet publishers have come to give very little notice 
to this feature of their proceedings. They dismiss a reference 
to the subject with the statement that the country papers 




















couldn't exist without the use of auxiliary sheets and that there 
is no use talking about it. With the rapidly increasing spread 
of popularity that is being accorded the different typesetting 
machines, however, comes a menace to the business of the 
ready-print publishers that cannot be dismissed with a wave of 
the hand. The advent of the smaller and less costly machines 
has brought about new possibilities for the publishers, and it 
is only a matter of the time required to adjust themselves to 


new conditions that stands between them and the possession 
of typecasting machines. 

One of the latest of the machines adaptable to country use 
is the subject of the accompanying illustration. It is the Sears 
matrix machine, a description of which appeared on page 500 
of our March issue. The machine is about twice the size of a 
typewriter. It can be run by foot power or steam power, and 
has interchangeable fonts of type. ‘The metal slugs in casting 
are only veneered, thus giving great rapidity in casting, and 
this veneering can be stripped off and the metal blanks used 
interminably. The wood matrices permit not only one casting 
but several if desired, and using, as it does, only one letter or 
character of a kind, any length of line can be made. The 
capacity is about that of four compositors working in the old 
way. 

Publishers who may have been forced at times to refuse 
work on account of scarcity of type will find in the Sears 
matrix machine a remedy for all evils of this kind. Its inter- 
changeable fonts of type is a feature that will be especially 
appreciated in this direction. The illustration herewith will 
convey an idea of the appearace of the machine. In a future 
number of THE INLAND PRINTER we hope to show specimens 
of the work of the machine with illustrations of its various 
parts. 


TREASURERS’ NOTICE TO MEMBERS ILLINOIS 
PRESS ASSOCIATION. 


At the regular annual meeting of the Illinois Press Associa- 
tion, held at the Lexington Hotel, Chicago, February 20-23, 
1894, the treasurer was instructed to notify all members in 
arrears and request a prompt payment of dues. Your attention 
is called to the following provision of the by-laws: 

3. Any member who shall be in arrears for annual dues or assess- 
ments for three years shall forfeit his membership, with or without action 
of the association, and can only be reinstated upon payment of all unpaid 
dues and assessments, and then only on application for membership as 
provided by Article III of the Constitution, upon approval of the Executive 
Committee. 

Will you please give this matter your early attention, as it is 
desirable that a corrected list of the membership be prepared 
at once for publication in the proceedings. Dues, $2 per 
annum. Yours fraternally, C. M. TINNEY, 

Treasurer Illinois Press Association. 


‘*THE PATH OF GLORY” IN KANSAS. 


The illimitable gall of some men makes our legs ache A 
candidate for Congress over in the north tier writes to the effect 
that he wants ‘“‘ marked copies”’ sent him whenever this paper 
says anything complimentary of him. Now, candidates all, 
listen to years of experience: First, when you resolve to enter 
the lists, sit down and write the editor a nice adoring letter. 
Tell him you have long been yearning for his valuable publi- 
cation, and inclose $1.50. If you are pushed for time you 
may trim off gome of the yarn and some of the adore, but in 
no case should you moderate the $1.50. Do not say anything 
about being a candidate. Editors are gifted with remarkable 
powers of analogy, and you will be charmed and surprised 
beyond expression at the skill with which they fathom your 
secret. By and by some venal populist will assault your noble 
character. And then, ah, then, a champion will spring to 
your support. In the meantime we will remark, the dado over 
in the north tier may remain in his sepulcher until doomsday 
and we will never roll away the stone with ‘‘ marked copies.” 

Hays City Sentinel. 


PLACES «THE INLAND”? AT THE HEAD. 


As a close reader and critic of a number of the best trade 
journals, I place THE INLAND PRINTER at the head.—- George 
W. Runyan, proprietor Record, New London, Ohio. 
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THE OLD * PRINT.’’ 


BY CHARLES E. PALMER. 


As he bends o’er the case that shining old head, 
Which reflects every mood of the sky, 

While he stealthily disses the ‘‘’live”’ for the ‘dead ”’ 
(The mistake of an age-bedimmed eye), 

Oft I wonder how time will effect his release, 
What he’ll do when we vote him ‘‘too slow”’ ; 

’ Tween the days that his use and his heart-beatings cease 
Where will the old ‘Print’? go? 


One can learn of the prosperous days that are gone 
From the clothes that need many a stitch; 

And he answers to ‘‘Chap”’ at 71 
As he answered to ‘‘Chap”’ at 6. 

From its first infant struggles to credit and wealth 
He has watched the great enterprise grow ; 

But his hand trembles now —he is broken in health; 
Yet — where can the old ‘ Print’? go? 


If each pound of success had but left him a grain, 
What a nugget of rest he might own; 
But a lonely old heart and a weary old brain 
Are his meed for the years that have flown. 
Every blossom he loved in the heyday of life 
Has been withered and lies ’neath the snow; 
And e’en memory’s barred by the bustle and strife —— 
Then where should the old “ Print’? go? 


That the world has a heart none will seek to deny, 
And it softens, ’tis said, year by year; 
Old Time brings us hope—and then we descry 
Golden promise of comfort and cheer. 
‘““There’s a sweet little cherub’ that steers poor old ‘‘Chap”’ 
To a place where the wolf doesn’t roam ; 
It’s a place in the West, old printers love best, 
That haven — “‘ The Childs-Drexel Home.” 





HOW TO BUY STOCK. 
BY W. R. JEWELL, ‘‘ THE NEWS,”’ DANVILLE, ILLINOIS.* 


F the subject upon which I have been asked to speak were 
to be interpreted to mean the purchasing of all the sup- 
plies necessary to the office of a printer, it were too heavy 

a burden for the broadest shoulders, even though they be set 
on the body of a publisher. Let me therefore confine myself 
to the buying of a paper. Paper is its own ample excuse for 
everything —that is, everything good —that one may say con- 
cerning it. It was Thomas Carlyle who, for a moment drop- 
ping his habitual cynicism, said, ‘‘ Blessings be upon the head 
of Cadmus, the Phoenician, or whoever it was that invented 
books.’’ It should be the labor of love of someone greater 
even than Carlyle to pay as sincere a tribute to paper, without 
which the making of many books were not possible. If it 


-prove that I can do justice, then, to this alone, I think you will 


grant it a sufficient task for one man’s pen and voice. 

It may perhaps seem a bit presumptuous to tell you that 
papermaking and printing are close allies, you fresh from office 
where the ink impressed paper makes this alliance manifest ; 
but while the two are tightly knit, yet, and it is no paradox, 
they are by nature widely dissimilar. Because we are printers 
and publishers it does not follow that we are good buyers of 
paper, and if we are not good buyers of paper it follows, 
‘‘as the night the day,’ that we are not buyers of good 
paper. Motives of present economy, lack of discernment 
between good and bad articles, or it may be the fear of a 
future bill, often leads the publisher and printer to take that 
paper for his presses’ output that good judgment and some little 


* Paper read before the twenty-ninth annual convention of the Illinois 
Press Association, Chicago, February 19 to 24, 1894. 
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thought would reject as unworthy of the stamp of his office. 
The future paper bill is often the more readily met if the 
attractiveness of the printer’s product is such as to make it 
command a ready sale. Fair appearance, backed by intrinsic 
worth, force quick sales, while the poor, flimsy article collects 
dust on the shelves. We know this, and yet like the good 
housewife who, to save a few pence buys coffee with an 
admixture of beans and suffers in her stomach accordingly, 
we, with a thought on a present saving, lose sight of future 
profits and are prone to buy paper that shames the intellectual 
messages that, printed, it bears to the world. 

The man from whom we make our paper purchases, the 
jobber, differs in no essential particular from him whom we 
meet in other of the old and important lines of business. He 
is perhaps a bit proud of his work, if it be good, and why 
should he not be? He stands close to the thought and mental 
activity of the intelligent world. Without him the work of 
the writer, printer and publisher were all but vain. A noble 
work is his in producing material for the preservation of the 
priceless work of the brain of thinking, reasoning mankind: 

Where once there were but few engaged in the making of 
paper, their name now has become legion, and as they vary in 
name, so vary they in the excellence of their work. There 
are, perhaps, as many grades of product as there are paper- 
makers. Where a few years ago the bulk of the business 
was controlled by few concerns, there are now many, and 
where formerly buyers quickly became familiar with all lead- 
ing brands on the market, now the list has augmented and 
grown until the multiplicity of offerings of various grades of 
paper by many jobbers leads the printer, with his world of 
other work, into a maze of uncertainty, if I may not say 
unsafety. This condition has been developed by the tremen- 
dous growth of the manufacturing industries of pulp and 
paper. The inventive genius of the Yankee has been as mar- 
velous in this ‘as in other lines, and out of it all has come a 
tremendous competition, the result of which has its unhealthy 
side; for while competition, under restrictions, may be the life 
of trade, it, when unlicensed, is more apt to be its death. Am 
Ia heretic to the belief of ages in saying this? Competition 
carried to an excess leads not simply to the cutting of prices, 
but to the killing of quality. There are those firms, however, 
which may be said to be above competition. They maintain 
the quality and keep the price where they can get a fair but 
not an exorbitant return for their labor. We, as publishers 
and printers, are hurt rather than benefited by unhealthy — 
mark you, I say unhealthy — competition in the paper trade, 
because it leads us into the temptation of making cheap and 
inferior purchases, to the damage of our products and our rep- 
utation as craftsmen. 

The paper goods that are on the market today, with the 
exception of the best goods bearing firm names that are synon- 
ymous with excellence, are of uncertain quality. Here the 
ingenuity — not of the Yankee necessarily, for I do not wish to 
do any race discredit, but of all races who stoop to it — is again 
exercised that the purchasing publisher or printer may be led 
to believe by plausible appearance, that he is getting some- 
thing for nothing, or next to nothing. This is the outgrowth 
of unhealthy competition, which I make bold to say is as bad 
in its way, on one hand, as is monopoly in its way on the 
other. 

A printer should shun job lots like a plague. They are the 
skim milk of trade masquerading ascream. They are snares 
for the feet of the unwary. Buy of them and you are in the 
position of the bargain-counter crazed woman who, to get a 
5-cent cake of soap for 4 cents, tears to tatters a $30 dress in 
the crush, and then finds that her soap is worth only 2% cents. 
Buy trash and you will be ashamed of your work when the 
time comes to put it on the market. I need not tell you how 
quickly good work and good stock attract attention. Look, 
for example, at THE INLAND PRINTER, which is intended to 
and does combine the highest attainable excellence in paper, 


ne 


in printing and in publishing. Look at any well-printed, well- 
hound book whose leaves are the best product of the paper- 
making art. Why, such a dress almost makes interesting 
reading matter that otherwise would be dryer than dust. Edu- 
cate your customers to the use of good materials, and in time 
they will turn away from all others. They will pout a bit 
about the price the first time, but the next, or at worst the 
next time but one, they will pull out their purses ungrudgingly. 
They are getting value received for what they expend. A rea- 
sonable man will ask nothing more. Good work is its own 
salesman. There is no advertisement like it on the face of the 
earth. 

The Greeks made cotton paper in the ninth century, and it 
soon succeeded papyrus in individual localities, but it has been 
an article of universal use for a comparatively short time only. 
The first paper machine was invented a little less than one 
hundred years ago (A. D. 1798). The first paper mill west of 
Ohio was built but fifty years ago, and today we have with us 
in the same trade the worthy descendants of the founders of 
that plant. On the first day of this year of grace they gave to 
the public their fiftieth birthday greetings. 

Concentrate your trade. Have you ever been forced to go 
into a barber shop other than the one where you habitually get 
shaved? The head barber sizes you up for a transient cus- 
tomer, and turns you over to the torturing care of the appren- 
tice, who skins you laboriously and with evident glee. If you 
want good things, limit your custom to one, or at least a few 
firms. The man who thinks that he is never to see you again, 
cares precious little, unless he be thoroughly conscientious, 
what he sells you. On the other hand, the man with whom 
you trade constantly, will give you of his best that he may hold 
your good will. A concentrated business will be found to 
insure you consideration and privileges not otherwise attainable. 

Deal with people whose reputation is unquestioned. But, 
so far as practicable, like the Kansas man, in original packages 
only. That old adage about cleanliness and godliness is as true 
of paper as it is of your person. Keep your stock clean. Pro- 
tect it thoroughly against dirt and soilage, even a finger print. 
A large office should take inventory twice each year, a smaller 
office four times in the same period. Watch carefully the 
items that sell best, and then you will know what it pays best 
to buy. Deal only with houses of tried trust and integrity. 
Do not allow yourself to be imposed upon in those matters so 
often made the means of deceit, namely : Weights and meas- 
ures. We never cross the steps of a bank that we think shaky ; 
we never employ, knowingly, a disreputable lawyer; why then 
should we deal with firms of whose trustworthiness we are in 
doubt ? 

' Set your face like adamant on the question of the integrity 
of the goods you buy. On that point make no compromise. 
If, however, the jobber perchance makes an error and sends 
you something you did not order, keep your temper, avoid any 
approach to hasty action, for it is human toerr. Protect what 
has been sent you, and immediately advise the jobber of his 
mistake. He will frankly acknowledge he was at fault and 
promptly make amends if he be of that trustworthy kind with 
whom you should make it your interest to deal. Be just 
always; it pays, even though you are just from no other higher 
motive. Sometimes the error may be your own, and in that 
case, if you have acted temperately when the seller was at 
fault, he will be doubly spurred to do what is right by you, and 
take back that which you have unwittingly ordered. Errors 
are often honest, and like accidents, they occasionally occur in 
the best of well regulated families. When errors are chronic, 
however, the chances are that the trump card of the negligent 
firm’s pack is a knave. 

Let us deal honestly ourselves and show by our business 
methods that we are open and above board in all we do; then 
will our trade be keenly sought and to us come the lowest price 
quotations that good quality will admit, and all the privileges a 
seller can grant. 
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Promptness in the discharge of our obligations should be 
incumbent upon us, if not from native honesty, though I trust 
none of us lack it, then from that far-sighted business policy 
which should direct the course of every one in mercantile life. 
There are those who pay dollar for dollar, in time, but who 
negligently allow bills and drafts to lie unnoticed for weeks. 
We expect honest treatment and prompt delivery ; let us merit 
it by reciprocating in kind. ‘fo put it in a nutshell, ‘Square 
your debts on the day of maturity.” 

Sincerity is as great a jewel as is consistency, and should it 
happen that your circumstances will not admit of the meeting 
of a debt when due, write your dealer promptly your exact sit- 
uation and the chances are strongly favorable that he will grant 
all,reasonable delay, for the sincerity of your letter’s tone will 
show him that you are one of the kind to be trusted and that 
you have his, as well as your own, interest at heart. In fact, 
let us in this, as in the matter of claims, follow the precepts of 
that unschooled philosopher whose few pages of terse sayings 
embody worlds of wisdom, and whose humble petition, ‘‘ Do 
unto others as you would be done by,’’ would, in its fulfillment, 
wipe out practically every contention and rob the earth forever 
of bar, bench and prison cell. 

Any particular brand of paper to be standard must neces- 
sarily be of uniform quality and weight. Perhaps you do not 
need to be told that absolute unswerving uniformity cannot be 
had. That is, it is impossible of attainment when the words 
‘absolute uniformity’’ are taken in their strict literal mean- 
ing. In the case of quality the successful making of paper 
depends largely upon chemical action, and man has not yet 
advanced far enough on the road to learning to be able to con- 
trol absolutely the action of chemicals. Then, paradoxical as 
it may seem, the same chemicals applied to identically the 
same stock will not always act in identically the same way. 
But, luckily, every adverse action has its compensation, and 
the varying action of the chemicals will at times carry the 
brand of paper above grade, thus holding the average firm. 
Moreover, in good brands of paper the variation is so slight 
that none but an expert can detect differences. 

Where weight is concerned, slight and unavoidable differ- 
ences are produced by the very nature of the process of manu- 
facture. You know, most of you, how paper pulp is dissolved 
in water which is made the medium of carriage through the 
pumps to the paper machine. Here evaporation takes place 
and the pulp forming on the felt becomes a sheet of paper. 
Simple, yet wonderful, is it not? Now as regards weight vari- 
ation, you will see that the control of the flow of the watery 
pulp through the pumps and its spreading over the felt of the 
paper machine cannot be made absolutely uniform in every 
instance. The consistency of the pulp itself, the bulk of 
water, the working of the pump and the flowing of the water 
over the wires and felts of the machine make it simply impos- 
sible to have precisely the same amount of matter in each run. 
This trouble, however, has been happily reduced to a minimum 
by the nicety with which the machinery of today is made. 
The variation in weight and quality of the honestly made paper 
of today is a matter that will cause the publisher no trouble. 
This variation in weight is gauged by ounces and not pounds. 
Where the variation is great in poorly made paper, unscrupulous 
dealers will say at times that it cannot be made to run more 
uniformly. The printer will have no trouble in distinguishing 
between the slight matter of an honest variation and attempts 
to defraud by differences of weight that show on their face that 
the paper has been dishonestly made. 

The class and value of a standard brand of paper are deter- 
mined by its strength, sizing, color, finish and thickness as 
proportioned to weight. The gradation of a particular brand 
depends upon these most important characteristics, and its 
value depends wholly upon the degree in which it possesses the 
qualities enumerated. These marks of quality are readily rec- 
ognized and upon them no one need be deceived. Where 
imposition and deception are most frequently met is in the 
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matter of weight and general quality, both of which I have 
touched upon before, but let me emphasize that the questions 
of weight and quality are the most difficult to pass upon accu- 
rately, and that it is through them unscrupulous firms seek to 
defraud their patrons. When once you are deceived, beware of 
specious explanations that do not explain; go elsewhere for 
material and discountenance dishonesty when it first shows its 
head. 

The development of trade is going on faster than time itself. 
This is an era of specialties, an age of wonders. The marvel 
of yesterday is the commonplace of today. How then can the 
printer and the publisher, for we are but average men at best, 
be expected to keep advised daily of every change that affects 
his industry ? 

A code of rules by which standards might be universally 
governed would be of incalculable value. In the absence of 
this possibility, all that a purchaser of paper may do is to 
know that touching quality a thoroughly reputable house can 
ill afford to deceive those whom it supplies with the product 
of its mills. Moral conditions aside, deceit is the worst possi- 
ble business policy. The jobber cannot afford to vary the 
quality of his standard brands. Should he do so retribution is 
sure and often as swift as it is certain. When derogation of a 
brand once begins, the downward progress is so rapid that the 
excellence of the material at which the start was made is lost 
in the distance, and a poverty-stricken, ill-looking fabric finally 
bears a good name, only to dishonor it. 

It is a matter of regret, and more than regret, to know that 
flagrant frauds are perpetrated in book papers. It is customary 
in this matter to make allowance for the weight of the twine 
and wrappers, but it is not usual to allow for the weight of the 
frames. The gross weight of the paper with strings and 
wrappers added has always been acceptable, unless an unusual 
amount of both have been added with the obvious intention to 
increase the weight. This tare should not ordinarily exceed two 
percent. There should be absolutely no shortage after allow- 
ance has been made for wrapping paper and cord (not crates). 
The truth of the matter is, however, though it be ashame that it 
exists, that this equitable arrangement of weight allowance is 
often abused, and abused with malice aforethought. Inasmuch 
as it is not often stated specifically just what the tare allowance 
should be, unscrupulous firms often, and in most cases sys- 
tematically, steal a pound or two out of every ream of book 
paper they send out. This may be a trifle, perhaps, in a single 
shipment, but in the volume of business it amounts to much, 
and out of it comes a large share of the profits that accrue to 
the dishonest firms that stoop to the practice. This fraud is 
most frequently met with in book paper, the conditions there 
being more favorable to its successful perpetration. The tare 
on fifty pounds of book paper (an average weight) should not 
exceed two per cent, that is one pound, but supposing the 
dealer takes out two pounds net of twine and wrappers; by 
doing this he appropriates unto himself a net return of four 
per cent through charging for something he does not deliver. 
He credits himself with four per cent on the entire bill by a 
petty fraud—credits himself, but in time, thank goodness, 
secures the discredit of others. 

The prevalence of special orders in the book paper trade 
makes frauds in this line easily possible. It is particularly easy 
to cheat in this way on catalogue work. Why is it that the 
rogue’s path is so often a smooth one? Large concerns issuing 
catalogues and that are not familiar with the details of the trade, 
or are slow to suspect dishonesty in others, are most frequently 
the victims. One instance is known to me where a supposedly 
responsible dealer took advantage of the ignorance of the pur- 
chaser, and by quoting what seemed a close price, secured the 
order and delivered paper of such short weight that the dis- 
honest part of his profit was over $200; the per cent, while small, 
nevertheless aggregates considerable. There are but very few 
houses that do not practice this fraud in stock lines of book 
paper. This has been proven positively by correspondence 


with book mills themselves ; it is a pleasure, however, to state 
that the exception exists. Those who stoop to the larceny 
depend on the custom of a tare allowance to clear themselves 
if detected and taken to task. There are reasons, of course, 
why this general rule does not apply to writing papers and 
print. In the former weights are run, not broadly apart, but 
closely together; in the latter they are run usually extremely 
light. The use of both has a different application, and last, the 
best reason of all, is that the men engaged in the manufacture 
of writing paper have a better universal standing than those 
engaged in the other lines, and are, asa rule, head and shoul- 
ders above suspicion in any but an honorable dealing. There 
is, to my knowledge, only one book paper mill which refuses to 
stencil its book paper packages otherwise than they actually 
are. This firm claims, and claims properly, its allowance for 
wrapping paper and twine, but beyond that no mark is allowed 
to go upon its product when prepared for shipping. Dealings 
with them beget a confidence in man’s integrity and makes one 
forget, happily, that there are sharks in the business sea. ‘‘ Of 
making many books there is no end.’’ Books mold the 
thoughts of men, make human the naturally brutal, lift the 
low born to lofty ideals and sound a quickstep for the march of 
civilization. Is it not a pity that the first action in the making 
of a book should be one that in too many cases is tinged with 
dishonesty ? 

There are purchasers who might be willing to meet pitch 
with pitch, but they are not able to keep pace with the tricks of 
a trade with which they are unfamiliar. 

There should be plain, honest, unmistakable rules, universal 
in their application, to govern all transactions and to fix stand- 
ards so that the thief could have no means of advantage over 
the man whose very instincts are honesty and whose name is a 
synonym for integrity. 

Paper and printing are the bone and sinew of the intellec- 
tual world. We grant to the writer the infusion of its blood. 
Our crafts are the props of an advanced and intellectual age. 
Let us put the standard of our business dealings so high that 
no dishonest hand may reach it. It is within your power, my 
hearers, to elevate and purify our work. Do it by insisting on 
integrity in all business affairs and by setting a countenance of 
flint against those firms who would strive to thrive by tainted 
methods. Force this matter to an issue; show thievery that it 
has no champion in your ranks even though it masquerades 
under the guise of business shrewdness. 

There are chaotic conditions existing in the paper trade 
today, owing to the absence of fixed rules for the determining 
of quality and weight in book paper. On this account it is 
perhaps best to fight a bit shy of samples. It is greatly better 
to make purchases by grade, for the grade gives a much better 
opportunity by which to judge of quality. Samples cannot at 
all times be relied upon. 

Man is of necessity forced to trust much to the honor of 
those with whom he deals. Suspicion is a constantly festering 
sore. We are cheated, our confidence is violated and we lose 
faith in our neighbors. But there are good neighbors, good 
trade neighbors, too; seek them out and pay honesty the pre- 
mium it deserves. 

My attempt today is at best but feeble, but if out of it some 
little good may spring, my words will not have been vain. 
Could we, as a result of this meeting, but see the way clear for 
the establishing in the trade of auniversally accepted rule gov- 
erning the one question of weight, I would know that our gath- 
ering together had been productive of infinite good. If in the 
economy of things it prove to be impossible at this time to 
accomplish all that we wish, we can at least pledge each one 
himself that he will henceforth go with his purchase money to 
those dealers only who live by their word and with whom hon- 
esty is a principle and not a policy. 


THE first newspaper published in the territory now known 
as Wisconsin was the Green Bay Advocate. 
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SANDY, THE RINGMAN. 
BY FORREST CRISSEY. 


[In presenting this story to the consideration of the readers of 
‘* The Inland Printer,’’ the main intent has been to furnish a compar- 
ative display of illustrations. A number of proofs of the text were 
printed, and submitted to several artists with the request that they 
select whatever features they, chose and illustrate them in any me- 
dium they might select, not more than three illustrations to be fur- 
nished by any one artist. While some of the artists have been unable 
to contribute, from various causes, the representation is certainly of a 
very satisfactory character. To Messrs. W. W. Denslow, Harry 0. 
Landers (the designer of initial and tail-piece), William Schmedtgen, 
Cc. F. Batchelder, J. T. McCutcheon and H. R. Heaton we are indebted 
for this addition to the interest of ‘‘ The Inland Printer.’’— Editor. ] 


7 UNCH —one to twenty !”’ called the foreman. 
Twenty composing sticks clattered down 
upon the cases and twenty hungry printers 
ranked up in line for the night lunch. 

‘Same old mean-you, eh, Sandy? Beans, 
pork and Irish stew Monday; pork, beans 
an’ stew Tuesday; stew, beans an’ pork 
' Wednesday; e-t-c.— world without end!” ex- 
~vveees claimed Jack, the ‘‘ make-up.” 

Sandy made as though he didn’t hear the remark, and after 
a swift glance at the repast turned away in apparent disgust. 

It was Mulligan’s night off, and consequently Sandy, as next 
in the line of apostolic succession, officiated at the copy-cutter’s 
throne. 

Sandy was a little man; but his bald head, fringed about 
the edge with a crescent of reddish-gray hair, helped sustain the 





“ Sandy.” By Schmedtgen. Pencil sketch, zinc 
etched. One-half reduction. 


large dignity which his stiff, erect carriage, fierce mustache and 
severe countenance proclaimed. He had held his position for 
ten years, ever since the Appeal had been printed, but very few 
of the compositors or staff knew his last name, and none knew 
where he lived, with the exception of Franz Waltzer, one of the 
artists, with whom the ringman had formed an unaccountable 
intimacy. 

‘The Rev. Mr. Sandy, I believe,’’ said the chief telegraph 
editor, between bites from a wedge of mince pie which he held 


smoke curled up in 


in his left hand, while with his right he dashed off a display 
head and handed it to the copy-cutter. 

‘““*D ev’nin’’’ was the laconic reply. It was against Sandy’s 
principles to talk when he had nothing to say. 





‘Sandy staggered back.’’ By Heaton. Wash, on yellow mill- 
board. Copper half-tone. One-half reduction. 


‘““There’s the regular Wash. Our own man’s stuff on the 
senate investigation ’s coming over the wires now. We c’n 
skate it out in chunks if you’re short,’’ continued the chief tel- 
egraph editor. 

“They'll be on a Rea A ty Leh Wi) itt 
time copy in about Hh ie ene eT i) ANN } Wie ty"! 
ten minutes,’’ as- a ie Hie} si i! fi i | Hitt nil 
sented Sandy. My ‘Loam Ie Py M 

The door open- 
ed from the narrow 
hall and Franz, the 
artist, stepped in 
with a cheerful 
“Ah, there!’ to 
the occupants of 
the room, at the 
same time motion- 
ing Sandy into the 
farther corner of 
the room. As the 


a delicate and wid- 
ening spiral from 
his cigarette, he 
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began to whisper 
to his confidant. 
Sandy stagger- 
ed back against an 
8 “Sandy staggered back against an unused 


unused table, his table.’ By Landers. Pen and ink, zinc etched. 
naturally promi- Reduced two and one-half times. 


nent eyes bulging 
out ferociously and flashing with a strange fire. Then, in an 
almost snarling tone, he broke out in a series of oaths which 
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‘To the Lake Shore depot.” By 
Pen and ink sketch, 


Schmedtgen. 
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would have answered as a 
printer’s passport in any 
composing room in the 
country. 

‘Have to get a new font 
of dashes to set that up. 
Better put it into the bank 
for the Sunday,’’ com- 
mented one of the men, 
without looking up from 
the ‘‘ flimsy’ which he was 
reading. If he had seen the 
wrath which burned in San- 
dy’s countenance he would 
probably have kept silent. 

But his remark was un- 
noticed. Striding out of the 
room into the dingy den 
where the night editor was 
filling out his page schedule, 


Sandy laid down his copy, stiffened up his neck and said : 
“Strong, you’ll have to put someone on in my place to 


finish out the night. 


I can’t stay.” 


“Allright ; put Billy on,” returned the night editor. 

After vanishing a few moments into the composing room, 
Sandy reappeared and joined Franz. 

Not until they reached the seclusion of the street did either 


of them speak. 


Sandy was dazed, and paused on the broad steps, staring 
blankly at the arc light that sang and spluttered its intermittent 


ditty above them. 


Franz saw that he must take the initiative. 


Tossing aside 


his cigarette he signaled a cabman. 
‘“‘Lake Shore depot—quick,’’ he ordered as he almost 
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By Schmedt- 
Reduced one- 


pushed the old 
man before him 

into the vehicle. 
A few moments 
of thundering over 
the roughest of 
curbs and _pave- 
ments and they 
were both stand- 
ing in the waiting 
room of the depot, 
if examining the 
Wi" prospective passen- 
“*). gers with swift but 
searching glances. 
“Wrong lead 
this time. Let’s try 
the B. & O.,’’ sug- 
gested Franz, as 
they turned and 
again entered the 

= cab. 

From depot to 
depot it was the 
(zz, same story. When 
“there were no more 
stations to visit 
they turned into a 
short cross street, 
a little less than a 
street and a little 
more than an alley, 
in a secluded part 
of the city’s out- 
skirts. Its inhab- 
itants called it Vir- 
gin alley; the 


directory did not call 
it at all. Whether 
this was an ignorant 
oversight or a piece 
of public-spirited 
modesty on the part 
of the authors of the 
directory, does not 
signify. Virgin alley 
it was, and there was 
none other like it. 
During this ride to 
their final destination 
conversation was 
again dropped. With- 
out, the jaded cab- 
horse hung its head 
to a level with its 
briskets; within, the 
austere head of Sandy 
was drooped hope- 
lessly forward. De- 





‘‘Sobbed with shameful abandon.” 
ton. Wash, on yellow millboard. 


half-tone. 


By Hea- 
Copper 
Reduced two-thirds. 


jection, almost hopeless ; determination, almost sublime, were 





‘His head dropped into the curve of his 
Pen and ink. 


arm.’ By Batchelder. 
Reduced to one-third. 


alike expressed by the 
pathetic posture of both. 

They alighted and 
Sandy stumbled along 
up the gravel walk—for, 
unlike the other build- 
ing on the alley, his little 
wo6d-colored dwelling 
stood a bit back from 
the street. He fumbled 
about, trying to fit the 
old-fashioned key into 
the door. Then Franz 
came up, struck a 
match, and shading the 
flame with his hands 
threw the light down 
upon the keyhole. 

It seemed to Sandy as 
though he were seeking 
entrance into a tomb, 


rather than into the little cottage where peace, like a shaft of 


sunlight, broad 
and heavenly, had 
pierced the over- 
cast sky of his life. 

At last the key 
found its place, the 
lock clicked and 
the men entered. 
Another match 
flashed, then a 
steadier light came, 
showing that the 
little kerosene 
lamp had been 
lighted. 

““There’s a let- 
ter from her,’’ said 
Franz, pointing to 
a neat square en- 
velope lying on the 
turkey-red spread 
that covered the 
little drop-leaf 
table. 

Sandy tried to 
open it, but his 


“ 
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‘Do you send her your forgiveness?”’ By 


McCutcheon. 





Pen and ink, zinc etched. Re- 


duced one-half. 
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shaking fingers could not tear the tough linen fiber. ‘Read 
it, boy,’’ he said, handing it to Franz. He read: 

DEAR PopsEy,— I have married Emil, for you remember I came of age 
yesterday. Why do you hate and persecute him so bitterly? It almost 
kills me to do it, but you know that a woman must marry the man she 
loves. He is going to take me back to Germany with him and our dreams 
of finishing my musical education there are to come true, at last. Remem- 
ber that I am always your own little girl. Write to meat Berlin and tell 
me that you forgive me the pain that I have caused you. 

Your loving 
MARJ. 

P. S.— You will find your supper waiting under the cloth on the other 
table. A 
‘“Damn the Dutch renegade — the soft, palaverin’ hound — 
and damn, —’’ but the curse upon the girl choked in his throat. 
Franz had thrown back 
the edged cheese-cloth 
overspread from the other 
table, and revealed the 
lunch that Marjorie had 
set out for the last time. 

In the center was a 
bowl of roses, the smoth- 
ered perfume of which 
filled the little room. 
The raised and shaking 

hand of the old man 
fell down upon the ta- 
ble. His head dropped 
into the curve of his 
arm and he groaned 
and sobbed with 
shameless abandon. 

The young man turned 
his back upon the father, 
and stood gazing stead- 
fastly at the photograph 
of the vanished girl, ar- 
rayed in the white even- 
ing dress in which she 
had gradtiated from the 
conservatory. 

A sniile, half of joy- 
ful excitement and half 
of girlish embarrassment, 
was upon her lips and 


‘“4rvaved in the white evening dress ¢. ie 
nore, repkee ” g 
which she had graduated.” By Denslow. 
hand seemed to be trem- 


Pen and ink, zinc etched. Reduced two 
bling just a little with the 


and one-half times. 

excitement which swelled 
the soft white curve of her bosom. Ah, God! how he had 
loved — worshiped her, from that hour when he had first 
listened to the deep, pure contralto strains which floated 
from those lips! Oh, to hear that voice again! ‘‘I'm going,” 
he said, in his quiet way, turning toward the old man, ‘‘ Do you 
send her your forgiveness ?”’ 

Sandy did not answer by word or movement. Franz stood 
a few moments,*then passed out into the outer darkness of Vir- 
gin alley. 

How the comings and the goings of the flower of Virgin 
alley were missed the girl herself never knew. 

Virgin alley was not a nice place. Sandy knew that when 
he had brought her, a mere motherless child, into its hidden 
keeping. She was a novelty; she hada father. That was an 
innovation. 

‘‘That will do for once, but don't bring any more,” the 
respectful toleration of denizens of the alley seemed to say. 

Day after day the bare, dirty children of the alley waited 
about the gate to see ‘‘the singing lady’’ come and go, but 
she came not. They listened in the evening to hear her beau- 
tiful songs as she moved about her work ; but the little house 
was silent. The flower of Virgin alley had been plucked, 
and the place that once knew her knew her no more. 


Five years afterward a young man in the black-coated cir- 
cle of the Theater , in Munich, sat with eyes restlessly 
turning to a certain box. 

‘Who is the pale lady ?”’ he inquired of his neighbor. 

“She with 
the white fan 
and the deep 
blue eyes? 
She is the Bar- 
oness It 
is her misera- 
ble husband 
who is so fast 
in love with 
the Countess 
He’ll 
find some way eo 
to get rid of a 
thewifewhom = 4@r"” 
he picked up 
in America 
when he was 
sowing his wild oats as public singer, you may depend upon 
that, the brute! But he little thought then that an uncle 
and two cousins would be obliging enough to get themselves 
killed off in a railway disaster in France in order to give him 
the title. However, he gat precious little to support his title 
with —so, of course, he must now marry it.”’ 

Franz leaned back in his chair, with fixed and devouring 
eyes. He was like one who had been searching for years, 
scouring sea and land to recover a stolen jewel which now 














‘The black-coated circle of the Theater.’ By McCutcheon. 
Pen and ink, zinc etched. One-half reduction. 
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flashed for a moment upon his bewildered sight — but still far 
beyond his reach. 

How glorious she was, in her splendid evening costume! 
But her eyes—their dreamy, listless sadness shot him through 
with maddening 
pains. 

For a fortnight he 
haunted all the fash- 
ionable places which 
a lady of her station 
might be expected 
to frequent. Not a 
glimpse of her did 


he get. 
It was little sleep 
that the hopeless 


lover found, and 
even his snatches of 
slumber were broken 
by calls for Mar- 
jorie. 

‘‘One night more 
—and then ———”’ 
this he said as he 
strolled into the —— 
quarter of Munich, 
one night, not 
knowing whither his wanderings led. 

‘““Ah! I have come to the deadhouse!’’ he exclaimed, as he 
came to a stand before the strange building where all the dead, 
great and small, are obliged to rest for a certain period before 
burial. A grim and 
ominous foreboding 
smote him like a blow. 

He entered. There 
were the reclining bod- 
ies in their cases. He 
looked closely to see if 
he could detect the del- 
icate system of electric- 
al apparatus connected 
with the nerve centers 
of each body, which the 
slightest manifestation 
of life would disturb and 
give the alarm in the 
guardhouse, by means 
of the annunciator. 

Passing slowly along 
the silent court of the 
children, decked with 
their burial flowers, he 
came to the adults— 
first, an old man, with 
rotund cheeks, who 
a only needed his long 
pipe to be the image of 
a sleeping burgomaster ; 
then a young matron, 
and next —— 

‘““God!’”’ he cried aloud, as he almost fell to the floor. 
there lay the Baroness , Marjorie. 

‘‘Angel,”? he muttered, as he stood transfixed before the 
reclining white-robed figure. 

He lived a lifetime as he stood there searching the dead face 
which seemed but sleeping. Dead? She could not be dead! 
She must awaken! He would cry out to her the old name — 
Marjorie. But the silence mocked the suggestion. He thought 
of Sandy. Ah! if the old man might only look upon that 
face! He drank in its quiet, wondrous beauty. It gave him a 
peace he had not known for years. 





‘** Pressing the Flower of Virgin Alley to his 
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His worshiping eyes traced every line of the still counte- 
nance: the indented chin; the curving lips, from which had 
gushed such a soul of song; the long-lashed eyes. The fancy 
came to him that he could see a twitching of their lids. 

‘“‘T will go mad if I stay,’’ he at last said to himself, and 
turned away. 

But at the door he hesitated, then returned for one last long 
look. All was as before, only the leaf of a withered rose had 
dropped down upon her bosom. 

Dying a living death, he again returned to the door. 
hand was upon the latch. 

Faint as a spirit-whisper the call of his own name seemed to 
come to him. It was only his crazed fancy, he told himself, 
but he could not forbear to glance backward. 

Was it her moving hand that he saw? He leaped before 
her. Yes, her soft white fingers were trembling. It was like 
seeing a statue suddenly endowed with life. 

When the guards came he was stretched upon the floor, 
apparently the more lifeless of the two, for her eyes had opened 
and her arms were moving, while he was stiff and still. 


His 


* * * * * * 
Life and death, like the parts of a child’s puzzle, are 
strangely interchangeable ; 


it is a grim game of give 
and take, and deadhouses 
do not give back their own 
without recompense. The 
next day it was the body of 
Baron , which 
reposed upon its probation- 
ary couch. He had tried 
poison, and its result had 
come back upon him, an 
avenging shade from the 
grave. This time he tried 
drowning — upon himself — 
and the result was _=$satis- 
factory to society. His no- 
vitiate in the deadhouse 
successfully passed, he was 
graduated into the tomb. 

“Ah, Franz!’’ she said 
again and again, laying her 
hand in his, as they sat 
upon deck, on the home- 
ward voyage, ‘‘it was a thou- 
sand hells to see you pass- 
ing out, and feel the stupor —the awful numbness — creeping 
over me again ; to know that you had followed me so faith- 
fully, to feel your eyes upon me, to hear your words as though 
coming through an infinite distance; and then to know that 
you were leaving me to sink back into the ocean of death, 
perhaps to arouse again when in the tomb.’’ Franz needed all 
his powers of persuasion to avert the brooding remorse which 
at times assailed his companion. The every tender, loving 
act of stern old Sandy passed in review before her, and her 
heart throbbed in anguish over the old father’s distress, told 
by Franz as briefly as he could in reply to her eager ques- 
tionings. ‘‘Oh, how could I have been so cruel,’’ she cried 
again and again amid her sobs, as she made Franz repeat 
his story. 

The girl’s mind had been lifted into an atmosphere of 
exaltation by one who knew his art and power well. A brief 
separation from her father, the advantages of finishing her 
education, and then the promise of success and power and a 
life of ease for Sandy. She was not given time for thought, 
but was carried away by the energy and enthusiasm of her 
unscrupulous admirer. The short note and its flippant adieus, 
she reflected on with wonder— surely it was not herself that 
did this thing. We are a mystery to ourselves. No one 
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knows the hidden springs of his own actions. The ‘“indi- 
viduality’’ of which many are possessed, is a force beyond 
them. It is theirs, but they control it not. 

* * * * * * 

As she leaped from the carriage and ran up the walk she 
saw that the geranium beds were as scarlet with blooms as 
when she had last passed out of the little house and stooped to 
pluck one flaming bunch as she fled. 

% * * * * * 


NOTES ON ADVERTISING. 


BY J. C. OSWALD. 


HATEVER men may say as to the lack of foresight 
and business ability in women, their argument is 
variably weakened by the one admission that the 

fair sex constitutes the great majority of those who read adver- 
tisements. The advertising columns have come to be a consid- 
erable factor in the conveyance of news to the reading public, 
and it is a very poor and unattractive ad. nowadays that is not 
read. That women read them most is best evidenced by the 
fact that journals devoted to their interests receive much higher 
rates for advertising than do those who cater to the other side 
of the house. 

THE ads. in the Hutchinson (Kan.) Dazly News are well dis- 
played, but the ad.-man does sometimes make typographical 
errors. It is too bad that the Mews cannot see the necessity of 
employing a proofreader. 

‘‘IN YouR MIND’s EYE”? is the title of a neat and brief lit- 
tle design gotten out by George H. Buchanan & Co., Philadel- 
phia. It is intended to catch the spring trade, and it will be 
through no fault of its own if it don’t. 

‘‘OuR REMINDER ”’ is a monthly publication of the Burnett 
Printing Company. It is printed on a postal card and is well 
gotten up. Unlike most of their contemporaries, its publishers 
seem to make no objection to having their Reminder entered 
as first-class matter. 

SoME well-executed specimens of advertisement composition 
have been received from Carl Mercer, foreman of the Free Press 
office, Kingfisher, Oklahoma Territory. The ads. give evidence 
of having been rather hurriedly prepared, but are otherwise 
worthy of commendation. 


SPECIMENS of advertisement composition have been received 


from C. W. Steinberg, Newark, New Jersey. In the main they 
are well set up, though there is considerable room for improve- 
ment in that of Charles Hardtgen & Co. It presents a jumble 
of matter that to a casual glance conveys no meaning. 

JosEPH C. Dupont, Westfield, Massachusetts, sends us an 
advertising folder which he has prepared for the clothing 
house of Cooley Brothers, of that city. As the fishing season 
is near, Mr. Dupont has taken that subject for his theme and 
presents an original poem, entitled ‘‘ Fishin’,’’ cn the first 
page. This is accompanied by a half-tone portrait of a fisher- 
man of local note. An abstract of the Massachusetts game 
laws also appears and some readable notes, ‘‘A Few Words 


“Girl! Girl!” cried Sandy, starting up from the arm chair 
where he was dreaming. But he sank back again, pressing the 
Flower of Virgin Alley to his breast. 

“The singing lady has come back,” the older children of 
the alley whispered to those who had been told of that van- 
ished divinity, but had seen not. 

They did not know that she had returned from the grave ; 
but they grew up with the blue-eyed grandchildren of Sandy, 
the ringman. 





Between Bites.’’ Appropriate advertisements for the firm 
appear. Mr. Dupont’s work is commendable. 


THE following ‘‘ Psalm of Advertising ’’ appears on a blotter 
gotten out by the ‘St. Johns News Printery,’’ St. Johns, 
Michigan : . ' 

Tell me not in sneering manner 

Advertising does not pay; 

Rich are they who fling their banner 

Boldest to the world today. 


Advertising done in earnest, 

Done with wisdom, heart and soul, 
With determination sternest, 

Always brings the wished-for goal. 


Lives of many men remind us 
We to great success can climb, 

If the reading public find us 
Advertising all the time. 


Advertising with persistent 
Energy to spread our fame, 
Ever honest and consistent 
In performing what we claim. 


In the world’s commercial battle, 
In the rivalry of trade 

We must hustle, shout and rattle 
Ere impression can be made. 

‘““NEWSPAPER advertising is all right in its way,’ said a 
young business man recently, ‘‘ but we new advertisers do not 
stand much show. When I give an advertisement to a trade 
journal it is placed among others of its class and is overshad- 
owed in importance by those of older and better known firms. 
With circulars it is different. Each stands upon its own merit 
and the best wins.’’ Not long after this conversation I stood in 
the postoffice of a busy country town awaiting the distribution 
of the mail. A man, who was afterward found to be the pro- 
prietor of one of the leading stores of the place, came in and 
opened a lockbox. He took therefrom a goodly quantity of 
mail, piece by piece, and after glancing at each, tossed a num- 
ber unopened to the floor. When asked for his reason for 
doing so, later in the day at his store, he said : ‘“‘I have been in 
business twenty years, and have in that time received so much 
advertising matter through the mails that I can almost tell a 
circular by a glance at the envelope, whether sealed or not. 
What I am not sure I will be interested in I do not take time 
to open. I miss it sometimes, you will observe,” with a 
glance at a partly filled waste basket, ‘‘ but not oftez.’’ This 
incident was an actual occurrence, and it shows that while 
good results may be obtained from a judicious use of circulars, 
they can hardly be regarded as being sufficient unto themselves. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES ON ELECTROTYPING AND 
STEREOTYPING. 


CONDUCTED BY CHARLES T. MURRAY. 


UBLISHER, Cleveland, Ohio. — How long should it take 
P to make a cast from a form in a well-equipped newspaper 
office and have it ready for the press? Answer.—A solid 
page of newspaper can be molded, cast and finished complete in 
seven minutes, but it is best to allow twelve minutes to do it 


right. A ‘‘fat’’ form or a form with wood base cuts takes longer 


and should not be the starter when it is possible to avoid it. 
Most daily papers have a flat outfit and where cuts come to 
them on wood their stereotyper puts them on metal, thus saving 
time on the paper. 


J. McL., Toronto, Ontario.—I have some casts of very fine 
lines to make. Iam told I should use Jannin’s cement for 
making them. Is this cement better than the ordinary proc- 
ess; and if so, where can it be procured? Axswer.—You can 
get the finest line ever made by any of the old processes if 
properly made. 


D. F. G., Memphis, Tennessee.—Where can I procure cellu- 
loid cuts. Are they superior to the ordinary style and in what 
particular? Answer.—Celluloid cuts are not superior nor as good 
as electrotypes. The only advantage in using them is that they 
are lighter and cost less to send through the mails. A. N. 
Kellogg Company, of Chicago, make them. 


B. F. A., Detroit, Michigan.—How can I cast metal to get a 
printing surface giving the result somewhat similar to the 
inclosed sample of owltype? Answer.—It is the simplest thing 
imaginable. Just make a slug in casting box and you have it. 
That is, take a flat casting box and pour hot metal in it. When 
metal comes in contact with iron it will chill, thus making all 
kinds of designs, no two ever alike, and leaving a perfectly 
smooth surface to print from. You can also make designs by 
using slightly damp (not wet) paper or rough cardboard. 


J. L. M., Buffalo, New York.—I am desirous of securing 
some means of thoroughly cleansing type. Benzine and lye 
are not sufficient. The dirt works down in the type and it is 
made uneven. The use of a jet of steam has been suggested 
to me, but I do not know if a small steam apparatus could be 
built economically enough and safe enough for my use. Please 
advise me. Axswer.— You can thoroughly clean your types 
by having a frame made of iron and having the bottom covered 
with strips like grate bars. Cover the grates with coarse wire 
screen cloth; then cover coarse cloth with fine wirecloth, this 
last should be fine enough to not let the type drop through. 
Now have a wooden sink made long enough to put in this 
frame and have steam pipes run across the sink every six 
or eight inches, with holes drilled in them on top every six 
inches, and connect all with steam. Fill the sink with cold 
water and a small quantity of lye; then take the type and put 
it in the frame, put the frame in the sink and turn on the 
steam slowly, letting it boil for half an hour, and when the type 
is screened you will find it perfectly clean. The A. N. Kellogg 
Company, of Chicago, we believe, supplies this type-cleaner. 


S. R. Mason, Cleveland, Ohio.— I am anxious to procure a 
work on making relief blocks for the printing press, by any 
process, and referring to your article in the February number I 
would ask if you would kindly name some of the reading matter 
you can recommend? Answer.—I have no publication in view 
for the reason that I have never seen one that I could recom 
mend. There have been some articles written on the subject, 
but there has been so much chaff in them that it took an 
expert to find the wheat. There are several reasons for the 
above remark. In the first place there are very few who know 
enough about the business, and the few who do are men that 
are not writers, and if they could write it would not pay them 
to do so as their time is money, and publishers have not real- 
ized that there was enough interest taken in stereotyping and 


electrotyping to pay them to expend very much money on 
such articles. The men who are competent to write on this 
subject are men who are able to command a good salary and do 
not have to write articles to help pay their expenses, and, in 
fact, could make more by devoting that time to their profes- 
sion. I believe the publishers are beginning to realize that 
they are neglecting a very important part of the printing art, 
and that they will endeavor to obtain competent people to 
handle it, and that you will be able to obtain all the informa- 
tion you desire in the near future. I will be pleased to assist 
you at any and all times to the best of my ability. 





CRITICAL AND PRACTICAL NOTES ON NEWSPAPER 
TYPOGRAPHY AND PRESSWORK. 
BY R. C. PENFIELD. 


Under this head will be published each month a conscientious review 
of newspapers sent in by their owners or managers. Criticism will 
cover only the appearance and makeup of the paper. Papers submitted 
for this purpose must be addressed to Mr. R. C. Penfield, P. O. Box 843, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

THE MERKLENBERG TIMES, CHARLOTTE, N. C.—A neat, 
eight-column folio. The body type, apparently long primer, is 
well worn, but fair results have been attained in the presswork. 
Better ink would improve the work in this respect. The little 
nonpareil headings are two small for the bodytype. A brevier 
aldine or condensed gothic or a nonpareil doric would be 


better. 
* %* %* 


THE NEwS, ORANGE, CAL.—James Fullerton, the proprie- 
tor, writes that this is printed on a Washington hand press 
from type in use twelve years. The News, for general appear- 
ance, would put to shame many a more pretentious sheet. 
The get-up is conceived and carried out in a workmanlike man- 
ner, and is worthy of emulation. The use of long primer law 
italic for a ‘‘reader’’ in the local columns jars upon the other- 
wise neat appearance of this department. 

* * * 

THE GAZETTE, KANKAKEE, ILL.—A seven-column quarto, 
liberally patronized, well-printed and altogether qualified to 
take rank with the best class of country papers. Plates are 
plentifully used, but they are well worked, and hence are not 
an eyesore. The ‘‘ad. display’’ shows a laudable effort to 
excel. We are obliged to criticise the use of nonpareil bold- 
face roman as a heading for a paragraph in leaded brevier. It 
is, or should be, a cardinal point in newspaper make-up, that 
the headings are not put in ‘‘to look pretty,’’ but to call atten- 
tion to the article, and this point is lost if a prominent type is 


not used. 
* * * 


Tuscola CouNTY ADVERTISER, CARO, MiIcH.—The Adver- 
tiser is printed on a machine finish cream tint paper, is an eight- 
page, fifty-six column paper and is pasted and trimmed. The 
presswork, generally speaking, is good, but more impression 
on the plates would improve the publication in this respect. 
The first page would look better if it had at least three larger 
headings. As it is now, the page has a neat appearance, but it 
lacks the newsy effect that such headings would give. Two 
leads more above and one below the date line would also be an 


improvement. The Advertiser, however, is a journal that its 


proprietor may reasonably be proud of. 
* * * 

THE LEVER AND THE MONITOR, CHICAGO.—These are in 
the nature of class papers, and as such hardly come under this 
department. The former is the better appearing of the two. 
The ‘“‘fright heads’’ on the first page are open to the criticism 
of having two lower-case lines following each other, which is 
not recognized as according to the ethics usually demanded in 
such cases. On the J/onitor the appearance of several of the 
pages is marred by the plates used bearing the impression off 
the column rules. This can be obviated by putting ‘ feet’’ on 
the column rules, which is, however, but a poor makeshift for 
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riew ones, and will cost nearly as much, or by always using the 
same bases for the piates and scraping them a little. 
* * * 

THE GAZETTE, BELLEVUE, OHIO.—There are two editions 
of this publication —asix-column daily and a weekly of double 
size. The general display is of medium weight and the com- 
position is creditable. The presswork, while fuily up to the 
average of the ordinary country paper, is susceptible of 
improvement. The use of fancy initials is a novelty for a 
paper of this description. It is an open question if, judging 
from their frequent appearance in the weekly, there may not 
be too much of a good thing. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS RELATING TO 
PATENTS. 


CONDUCTED BY FRANKLIN H. HOUGH. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS.— Names and addresses must accompany 
all letters or no attention will be paid thereto. We desire this for our 
information and not for publication. References to former articles or 
answers should give date of paper and page. Special written informa- 
tion rather than that of general interest cannot be furnished without 
remuneration. 

E. F. R., Jackson, Michigan. — Can I file a caveat covering 
a design for a font of type? Answer.— No, you cannot. A 
number of years ago the Commissioner of Patents decided that 
a caveat covering a design could not be filed, because a design 
could exist only as a complete idea. Caveats relate only to 
incomplete inventions and simply entitle the caveator to notice 
of the filing of applications by other persons for the same 
invention. They afford no protection whatever. When your 
font of type is perfected you can take out a design patent, for 
three and one-half, seven or fourteen years, as you may prefer. 

R. F. W., Alameda, California.— Can you tell me where I 
can find a proper form for a bill of sale of an interest in a 
patented device? I obtained a patent several months since for 
a printer’s quoin and have an opportunity to dispose of an 
interest in the same. Answer.—If you will send directly to 
the Patent Office at Washington, D. C. (addressing the Honora- 
ble Commissioner of Patents), a copy of the ‘‘ Rules of Practice 
of the United States Patent Office,” will be sent to you. You 
will find in the back part of the volume certain forms pub- 
lished, and among them the form for an assignment. After 
your assignment has been properly prepared and executed, you 
should have it recorded in the Patent Office. The cost of 
recording will depend upon the number of words contained in 
the instrument. 

F. H. A., Portland, Maine.— Five years ago I got up a very 
nice composing-stick. It was so easily adjusted and handy that 
I had a dozen made to give to my friends away from here and 
for use by compositors in this office. I am afraid that I have 
allowed too long a time to elapse, but would like to know defi- 
nitely as to whetherI can still secure a patent. Answer.— You 
have no chance whatever to obtain a patent that would be valid 
or would afford you the slightest protection. Two years public 
use forfeits the rights of an inventor unless he has an applica- 
tion pending. The Patent Office generally has no means of 
knowing, or of finding out as to whether an invention has been 
in public use or not. A patent might, therefore, be granted to 
you, but if you should ever bring a suit for infringement and it 
should be discovered that your composing-stick had been gen- 
erally used for five years, your patent would be held to be 
worthless. 

S. McC., Dallas, Texas.— Having noticed that your journal 
has recently opened a question department, I avail myself of 
the opportunity to ask what would be done by the Patent 
Office, in case two different parties should endeavor to patent 
the same invention, each claiming to be the inventor. A friend 
of mine, residing in this city, has been working for several 
years trying to perfect a new folding machine, and he has 
recently been informed that another person living in Denver, 


Colorado, has filed an application for a patent for the same 
principle. Has my friend any chance to maintain his rights? 
Answer.— There is in the Patent Office a division which is 
termed the “‘ Interference Division.’?’ When two or more per- 
sons are found to have asked for patents for the same inven- 
tion, their applications are referred to this division and a formal 
investigation is had with the view of ascertaining as to who is 
the true, first inventor. Each party to the interference is 
required to furnish the office with testimony in support of his 
claim, and the official in charge (known as the ‘“‘ Examiner of 
Interferences’’) weighs the evidence and decides as to which 
of the several applicants should receive the patents. Even 
should the Denver party you mention have been granted a 
patent, your friend need not despair. He can still file his appli- 
cation and demand that it be put in interference with the 
patent. The Commissioner of Patents has no authority under 
the law to cancel a patent that has been issued, but he can 
grant another patent for the same thing to another person who 
proves to be the prior inventor, and the parties are thus placed 
upon equal footing in the courts. 

PRACTICAL NOTES AND EXPERIENCES IN NEWS- 

PAPER PUBLISHING. 


CONDUCTED BY R.C. PENFIELD. 

CONTRIBUTIONS to this department will be confined to the inter- 
ests of newspaper publishers exclusively. The correspondence of pub- 
lishers is invited, on matters of current interest, under this head. 

EDITOR THE INLAND PRINTER: After reading the article 
in regard to Mr. Crombie’s attempt to establish a uniform and 
fair advertising rate, I feel like venturing on a few opinions 
myself. We have just received Ayer’s New Directory. On 
looking the same over I was fairly disgusted with the’ rating 
they give some papers. I positively know of six papers whose 
number of subscribers are doubled therein, and in one case, 
where the actual number of papers published is 780, the same 
is rated in the directory as publishing 1,680. I do not know 
what the publishers of these directories base their figures on. 
At all events it would appear to me that, if they tried at all, 
they might get a more exact figure than this. 

As regards the rates of advertising offered by some, they 
are simply absurd. It is but a short time since that a large 
eastern concern made us a proposition, offering us $20 for a 
given space, and finally, after exchanging a dozen letters, paid 
us our price, $36 net. Now, is it not through the rating that 
the directory publishers give one that this trouble is caused ? 
Is this not the very reason why a truthful and reputable con- 
cern is made to accept lower rates than they are really entitled 
to, and others whose lists are only one-half or even smaller, 
get the same pay, thereby making a big thing of it? Of course 
it remains entirely with the publisher to refuse or to accept a 
contract. But in many cases it sorely tempts one. 

It appears to me this matter could be remedied toa great 
extent by the honest and reputable publisher giving a sworn 
statement of the number of papers published, and charging a 
fair rate in accordance therewith. Respectfully, 

A. F, WAGNER. 


[Mr. Wagner's complaint is ajust one. There is no reliable 
directory published, and advertisers figure that the country 
newspapers are all about the same, and hence try to make one 
figure apply to all alike. This makes it all right for the paper 
circulating 600 copies, but for the one with 1,800 it is not so 
good a proposition. The organization of county associations, 
with graded prices to foreign advertisers, based on the number 
of copies sold or subscribed for, would be a step toward gen- 
eral organization. But let the publisher always bear in mind 
one point: the advertiser proposes —it remains for the pub- 
lisher himself to dispose of the matter. If the price is not 
satisfactory, let the business be turned down. And one further 
point: refuse courteously —‘‘smart’’ letters are treated with 
ridicule or contempt. ] 
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LEGAL LIGHT FOR PUBLISHERS. 


A RECENT decision in the New York courts as to privileges 
of a newspaper in the publishing of pictures of people in voting 
contests or other reasons, without their consent, is against the 
newspaper. The learned court says: 

Private rights must be respected, as well as the wishes and sensibili- 
ties of people. When they transgress the law, invoke its aid, or put them- 
selves up as candidates for public favor, they warrant criticism, and ought 
not to complain of it; but where they are content with the privacy of their 
homes, they are entitled to peace of mind, and cannot be suspended over 
the press-heated gridiron of excited rivalry, and voted for against their will 
and protest. 

THE Supreme Court of Iowa has decided that the matter of 
choosing the official county paper shall be settled in the follow- 
ing manner : 


Where the statute provides that the board of supervisors shall select as 
official newspapers those two having the largest circulation in the county , 
that, in case of contest, each applicant shall file, on or before a day named 
by the board, a certified statement of the number, names and addresses of 
its bona fide yearly subscribers in the county ; and that the two applicants 
having the most subscribers shall be the official papers. In case of more 
than two applicants, the 
board can consider only 
those of publishers who 
have filed certified state- 
ments and that such state- 
ments must be filed with- 
out an order by the board 
fixing the time of filing. 
A “contest,’’ within the 
meaning of the statutes, 
arises when more than 
two certified statements 
are filed; aud the board 
cannot ignore or defeat 
such contest by neglecting 





It is suggested that, as each ticket holder pays therefor the subscription 
price of the paper, and gets the paper for a year, which is presumed to be 
an equivalent in value, the transaction is not a lottery. But all the purchas- 
ers of tickets do not all receive the same; on the contrary, there are sixteen 
who receive more than the others, and more too, than the value paid for 
their tickets, and through the chance ofa drawing. It cannot be supposed 
that the chief purpose in purchasing a ticket is to obtain the paper, for that 
could be done in the usual way without tickets. The evident object of the 
offer was to increase the number of subscribers by awarding prizes to those 
who should have the fortune to draw them, and the hope of so drawing 
them was the inducement to procure tickets by subscribing for the paper. 
Certainly we have all the elements of a lottery —the tickets, the prizes, and 
drawing them by chance. That the prizes may not be of great value does 
not change the principle, or make it less a lottery. The only difference 
between this scheme and the usual lottery is that in this every purchaser of 
a ticket is repaid its cost by receiving the paper for a year. 

United States vs. Wallis. (District Court, D. Idaho, S. D.) 58 Fed. Rep. 
942. (523.) 

IN response to several inquiries as to what constitutes a 
“‘libel,”? the following carefully worded and unquestionably 
complete opinion is given: 

In either an action or an indictment for a libel, the offense consists in 
the unlawful publishing ; the composing of a libel without publishing it, 
is not actionable, nor in- 
dictable, but the publish- 
ing without composing is. 
Anyone who knowingly 
communicates a libel, or 
causes it to be communi- 
cated, is a publisher of the 
libel. The communica- 
tion of a libel to any one 
person is a publication ; 
and a sale by the clerk of 
a bookseller or printer, in 
the ordinary course of 
duty, is a publication by 
his principal. One who 
sends a manuscript to the 


to fix a day for the filing J. M. PAGE, G. W. CYRUS, Cc M. TINNEY, 
of the statements and for Secretary, President, Treasurer, printer of a_ periodical 
a hearing. Jerseyville, 111. Camp Point, Ill. Virginia, I11. publication, and does not 


Runion vs. Haislet. 
(Supreme Court of Iowa.) 
57 N. W. Rep. 902. (158.) 

‘NEWSPAPERS de- 
sirous of increasing 
their circulation by 
other than ordinary 
legitimate means, 
such as, for instance, 
numbered coupon 
prizes, should be care- 
ful that their plan 
does not come under 
the prescribed limits 
of the lottery law. 
The following deci- 
sion of the Idaho Su- 
preme Court shows what may of be done in this direction : 





M. F. WALSH, 
1st Vice-President, 
Harvard, II. 


A scheme for increasing the circulation of a newspaper, whereby all 
paid-up subscribers receive numbered tickets corresponding to numbered 
coupons, which are drawn from a box by a blindfolded person, prizes to be 
given to the holders of certain tickets, is a lottery, notwithstanding that 
every purchaser of a ticket is repaid its cost by receiving the paper. The 
statute is directed against the use of the mails for the conveyance of any 
advertisement of ‘“‘ any lottery or gift enterprise of any kind.’’ This lan- 
guage is sufficiently comprehensive to include any scheme in the nature of 
a lottery. It is not necessary to enumerate the many similar definitions 
given by lexicographers and courts of the term ‘‘lottery.’’ It may be suf- 
ficient to say that it embraces the elements of procuring through lot or 
chance, by the investment of a sum of money or something of value, some 
greater amount of money or thing of greater value. When such are the 
chief features of any scheme, whatever it may be christened, or however it 
may be guarded or concealed by cunningly devised conditions or screens, it 
is, under the law, a lottery. It has been said that ‘in law the term lottery 
embraces all schemes for the distribution of prizes by chance, such as 
policy-playing, gift exhibitions, prize concerts, raffles at fairs, etc., and 
includes various forms of gambling.’’ What, then, is the scheme whereby 
each paid-up subscriber for the paper is entitled to a numbered ticket, for 
which there is a corresponding numbered coupon placed in a covered box, 
which is to be drawn therefrom by a blindfolded person, and the person 
holding the ticket corresponding to the fifteenth coupon drawn is entitled 
to the chief prize, and all the last fifteen coupons drawn represent prizes. 





W. M. GOUDY, 
2d Vice-President, 
Fairfield, Ill. 


ILLINOIS PRESS ASSOCIATION OFFICERS. 


restrict the printing and 
publishing of it, and it is 
accordingly printed and 
published, is a publisher 
of the writing ; as to the 
evidence sufficient to make 
the writer answerable as 
publisher. Asa general 
principle, the writer of a 
libel that is published will 
be taken to be the pub- 
lisher, unless proof to the 
contrary be given. The 
proprietor of a newspa- 
per, though not privy to 
the publication, is an- 
swerable, both civilly and 
criminally, for libels ap- 
pearing in his paper, but 
it has been held that the 
publisher is not answer- 
able in an action, if he did not know, at the time of publication, that the 
writing was libelous. A bookseller who sells a journal, or one who 
carries it around, is not answerable if he does not know that what 
he circulates is libelous; but the burden of showing ignorance rests 
on him. In an indictment, the publication in the district of which the 
court has jurisdiction, must be proved; but the insertion of a piece, at 
one’s request, in a paper printed in one county, which circulates in an 
adjoining county, and which was circulated there, isa publication in the 
latter county. Upon a consideration of the various cases upon the subject, 
it may be concluded that any publication injurious to the social character 
of another, and not shown to be true, or to have been justifiably made, is 
actionable as a false and malicious libel. Malice, in an action of this kind, 
consists in intentionally doing, without justifiable cause, that which is 
injurious to another ; and everything injurious to the character of another 
is, in this action, taken to be false until it is shown by plea to be true. 
Therefore, every publication injurious to the character is, in law, false and 
malicious until the presumption of falsehood is met by plea of the truth, 
or the presumption of malice is removed by showing a justifiable occasion 
or motive. The ground of all legal liability for words spoken or written, 
consists in injury to character. We have, then, this general view of the 
entire range of this action. Any written words, in their nature and ten- 
dency injurious to social character, by any imputation whatever, and any 
spoken words injurious to character by the imputation of an immoral and 
indictable offense, are actionable generally ; other words, spoken or writ- 
ten, are not actionable unless injurious to official or professional character 
or productive of actual damage. An indictable libel consists in knowingly 





Cc. E. SNIVELY, 
3d Vice-President, 
Canton, Ill. 
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and intentionally (which is maliciously) publishing anything injurious to 
the character of the living or the dead, and tending to produce a breach 
of the peace. 

In general it may be conceded that where it can be shown 
that the alleged libel was a statement published in the interest 
of the public welfare, the result will be an acquittal or a non- 
suit. A publisher should regard a verdict of even six cents 
damages as against him — for it shows that he was actually 
guilty of publishing a libel. On the other hand, this is in some 
cases better than a complete acquittal, for the latter might give 
the complainant cause for requesting a new trial, whereas if he 
has a verdict of six cents damages, he cannot reasonably ask 
this privilege, for, is the verdict not already in his favor ? 
BUSINESS DEPARTMENT; HOW IT SHOULD BE CONDUCTED.* 

TERRY SIMMONS, ‘‘ PLAINDEALER,’’ MARSEILLES, ILLINOIS. 

Step into the average country printing office, ask for the 
business department, and a smile will come over the face of the 
publisher, its meaning plain. With the fading away of that 
smile the ‘‘business department’’ acts 
promptly. How it should be conducted 
is then and there solved, in that in- 
stance, to the best of his ability, but is 
it wisely done? Here is the keynote to 
the situation. Struck, it sounds success 
or failure. 

Given ample facilities and desirable 
location, if the publisher lacks the essen- 
tial ability, his days are numbered— 
short, and failures ; or, if long, yet more 
a misery, and questionable if what gain 
may eventually result is worth the cost. Candidly, it is a 
mooted question whether any of us presume to affirm that 
we know just how the business department should be con- 
ducted. If, in our experience, we have learned what not to do, 
our advice might avail to help others of the fraternity less for- 
tunate. But does not this suggest that for us there could have 
been some wiser way to have learned what we so needed than 
by the physical, mental and financial waste of years? Is a 
similar round the fate of those to come after us? Largely so, 
unless the dearly bought information we country publishers 
have gained can be accumulated — made a practical school of 
journalism. Our state association is the nucleus of that con- 
centration, the present school if you please, its every session of 
great value in determining how the business and all other 
departments of a country newspaper should be conducted, but 
at its best the work is not far reaching, rapid enough, for the 
age of which it is a part, not a daily affair. Do we want our 
sons and daughters, should they follow in our footsteps, to be 
no better prepared for the struggle — harder yet, in the fiercer 
competition than, perhaps, we encountered —than were we? 

To properly conduct the business department of a country 
newspaper is to leave no stone unturned on your part to get 
self the farthest possible from how not to do it. Assuming to 
be the leaders in the advance line of thought, criterions in 
advice, in business methods we are largely at sea ourselves. 
We seek success when and where it is not to be found ; conduct 
a business, and now I speak directly of the country publisher, 
that demands, to be a success, a superior order of talent and 
trained skill, with less of preparation than that demanded in 
most any other profession or art. 

We are not to blame for what we may not have had—a prac- 
tical publisher’s schooling, wherein the teachers were profes- 
sionals, in the sense that colleges have their professors— but we 
are remiss in our duties if we now take no advance step and by 
concerted action raise the grade of requirements in the publish- 
ing business. 

Our brother professions call in the aid of law to maintain a 
high standing in their brotherhood, and no one questions the 





TERRY SIMMONS. 


* Paper read before the Illinois Press Association, Chicago, February 
19-24, 1894. 
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wisdom of the course. Physically, the law has us in its care, 
though for our mental, moral and artistic growth country pub- 
lishers are allowed to dole out as their fancy dictates, even 
though sometimes nothing would be of more value to the 
readers. 

Give us schools of printing, taking up all needed branches, 
graduates from which alone are recognized or tolerated in the 
newspaper world. Present publishers need only be required 
to stand the test of examination. Let framed diplomas be 
looked for and found, to the end that country editorship, in 
any degree, is in no way a by-word and scoff in the eyes of 
intelligence and dignity. Cease assuming a role we have not 
at all times successfully played by creating its nobler successor, 
the courage that is born of the conviction that we are the 
leaders in the lighting of our world. Then, and not until then, 
will the country newspaper have a business department prop- 
erly conducted. Honors will be to the full what they imply, 
and the sweet rewards of our labors ample for the higher needs 
of the splendid culture that is ours by patient, well directed, 
intelligent effort. 


SUPPLEMENTAL COLORED INK FOUNTAINS FOR 
PRINTING PRESSES. 


The illustration represents supplemental fountains, designed 
to be placed and used in the ordinary long fountain of any 
power printing press, to facilitate printing show bills, etc., in 
colors, in such a way that one color blends with another, where 
the work is done by one impression. The improvement has 
been patented by Mr. Otis M. Moore, Seattle, Washington (box 
1513). Fig. 1 shows three of these supplemental fountains 
placed in a main fountain, Fig. 2 being a sectional view of the 





gate-moving mechanism. The fountain is preferably a sheet 
metal box with inclined floor, and with bottom flanges highest 
at the back end, holding it above the floor and ink of the main 
fountain. Its front portion has a rigid top or cover, to which 
is hinged an upwardly swinging lid, and at the lower edge in 
front is a transverse slot extending the full width of the foun- 
tain, through which the ink is supplied directly to the roller. 
In the front corners are angle plates forming a slideway in 
which moves a gate the fuil width of the fountain, and by 
means of which the amount of ink permitted to pass through 
the slot is regulated. Centrally in the top of the gate is‘a 
block, from which a screw extends upward through a suitable 
bearing and keeper, there being on the screw a milled nut, by 
turning which the gate is moved up or down to adjust it so 
that just the right quantity of ink will flow to the roller. Any 
desired number of these fountains may be used, according to 
the number of colors the printer may wish to employ on a job, 
and the fountains are made of varying widths, to facilitate such 
distribution of the color as may be most effective.— Scientific 
American. 
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Revised and rewritten for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
AN EDITORIAL CONTRAST. 
BY CAPTAIN JACK CRAWFORD, ‘‘ THE POET SCOUT.”’ 


I’ve bin a keepin’ cases on the edicated men 

Who in the eastern cities sling the editor’al pen. 

A lot o’ well-fed fellers wearin’ senatorial clothes, 

An’ average good-lookin’, fur as manly beauty goes, 

An’ I can’t help contrastin’ their condition with the boys 
As hold the frontier sentiment in sort 0’ equipoise — 

The Arizony Kicker brand, whose brainy bugle toots 
Whar’ the musical six-shooter robs the courts o’ libel suits. 





Mant bo. OW 





Back east opinion architects have nothin’ else to do 

But write an’ think an’ think an’ write ’bout everything ’at’s 
new, 

But in the free and easy West, acrost the dreary plains, 

The bulk o’ editorial work is done outside o’ brains. 

The editor is coroner, an’ jestice o’ the peace, 

An’ makes out legal papers from a last will to a lease, 

Umpires the dog engagements, either two or four legged sort, 

An’ acts as final referee in all degrees o’ sport. 


He lookouts fur a faro snap, an’ of’en takes a trick 

A practicin’ o’ medicine w’en anybody's sick, 

He plays a nervy poker game, assisted by his sleeve, 

He laughs with them ’at’s laughin’, an’ he grieves with them 
’at grieve. 

He allus makes the speeches on the Fo’th day of July, 

An’ plays a parson’s hand when thar’s a nuptial knot to tie, 

An’ hain’t no moral scruples about practicin’ at law, 

When either party wants a man ’at slings a hefty jaw. 


His sanctum table allus sets a facin’ to the door, 

So’s when a angry citizen comes a smellin’ arter gore 

He ain’t got no advantage, an’ kin seldom git the drop 

On the editor an’ publisher an’ scrapper o’ the shop. 

He wears his britches in his boots, don’t never comb his hair, 
(Except on legal holidays or some sich big affair,) 

An’ thinks a starchy collar is a mark o’ servitude, 

An’ wearin’ socks excusable in nothin’ but a dude. 


He’s prominent at lynchin’s, calls the figgers at a dance, 
Works a minin’ speculation every time he gits a chance, 
Keeps a string o’ runnin’ hosses fur the Territorial Fair, 
An’ never shirks in meetin’ w’en he’s axed to lead in prayer. 
An’ I find myself contrastin’ his condition with the men 
Who do the public preachin’ with a stubby p’inted pen, 
An’ I jest think he’s usefuller a doggonation sight 

Than them ’at don’t do nothin’ top o’ God’s green earth 

but write. 





ASK your newsdealer for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


PRESSROOM QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. KELLY. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. — Letters of inquiries for reply in this 
department should be mailed direct to Mr. William J. Kelly, 16 West 
One Hundred and Twenty-fifth street, New York. The names and 
addresses of correspondents must be given, not necessarily for publica- 
tion, but merely to identify them if occasion shouid arise. No letters 
will be answered by mail which properly belong to this department. 

FALSE BED BASES FOR PRINTING PRESSES.—H. A. K., 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, desires ‘‘the address of a concern 
making false bed bases for use on cylinder presses, to be used 
where good and sharp impressions are needed, and for conven- 
ience in half-tone work.’”? Answer.— Herman Fitch, of Chi- 
cago, has the control of what is known as the Fitch Patent 
Block, which covers, perhaps, our correspondent’s inquiry. 
Anyone can have a metal blank made to fit the bed of a press. 
Such bed-bases are in use in all photo-engraving establish- 
ments for proving up their work previous to blocking. They 
are made to height of wood blocks. A good blank can be 
made of slightly reduced stereotype metal, by any electrotype 
foundry. Robert Tarrant, 52 to 56 Illinois street, Chicago, 
manufactures false beds. 

GIVING PRINTING INKS A GLoss.—J. B. K., Barita, Indiana, 
wishes to be informed of some kind of “ varnish or preparation 
to put in ink that will give it a gloss after it has dried.” 
Answer. —— Different colors and qualities of printing inks 
require distinct treatment, from the nature of their pigments, 
varnishes and oils. For instance, an ordinary news ink could 
not be given a gloss, by reason of the low grades of oils that 
form some of its important factors. For the higher grades of 
inks, especially colored inks, it is an easier matter to give these 
a gloss finish. Copal varnish, Venice turpentine, and what is 
generally sold by ink manufacturers as ‘‘ gloss drying varnish,”’ 
will be found quite effective. These should be thoroughly 
incorporated in the ink before printing, great care being taken 
that the proper quantity is used to get the desired results. If 
too much is put in the ink, it will ‘‘pull”’ the stock ; and if too 
little is used, it will not give a gloss. Experience is needed in 
this effort, and that is only acquired after several experiments 
have been made. 

TECHNICAL, SCHOOL, FOR APPRENTICES.— A correspondent 
‘‘ desires to ascertain if there is a school in the country where 
printing and binding in its different branches is taught during 
the summer months, or any part of the year. A school par- 
ticularly adapted for a young man who desires to learn the 
mysteries of the pressroom, composing room, etc.’’ Answer.— 
We do not know of one at present. There was such a depart- 
ment in a technical institution in New York some time ago, 
but its efforts were so futile that it was abandoned, Sending 
young men to a technical school to learn the arts alluded to by 
our correspondent is sheer folly. Printers are not made‘ by 
such a curriculum as that which could be inaugurated outside 
of the regular printery. There is no near road to skill or art, 
which can only be acquired by practical training and develop- 
ment, neither one of which are necessarily degrading. William 
Caxton, the father of English literature, Charles Dickens, 
Horace Greeley, Mark Twain, Artemus Ward, Bret Harte, 
N. P. Willis, Simon Cameron, Schuyler Colfax, and many 
other such celebrities have been printers, but they learned the 
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art in the usual way. It is not everyone who can be a printer — 
the beginner should have brains and a sincere desire to do his 
whole duty, whether it consisted of light or hard employment. 


ASPIRATION OF A PRINTING PRESS INVENTOR.— We love 
printing press inventors— indeed, any class of inventors — 
who in any way contribute to the happiness of the life of the 
‘poor printer”’ ; but we dote over the aspirations of such a one 
as has penned us the following : 

DEAR SIR,—Judging of the great (and almost fabulous) strides your great 
city (Chicago) has taken, both in literature, arts, science, business and indus- 
try, lead me to believe you are leading in everything requisite to make this 
world what it should be. As you are already aware I have obtained Letters 
Patent on a printing press, which I know, ere this, you fully understand 
their merit, and think you are in a proper position to approach your Board 
of Trade or some persons of wealth, who would codperate and develop the 
same; by doing so you would increase your wealth, business and popula- 
tion. I have had some fair offers for the same, my selling price is $100,000 ; 
when I receive that amount I will deliver up my rights. Some party in 
Boston send me two numbers of THE INLAND PRINTER — they surpass my 
anticipations. I anxiously await this month’s number, hoping you may 
take this matter into consideration. 

Fearing the possibility of our complimentary correspondent 
being deluged with appeals for the opportunity of purchasing 
his patent, we have deemed it judicious to add, that all letters 
may be sent to this department in good faith. The oasis of 
such a modest inventor should be sacredly circumscribed, as 


life is short at best. 


MASTIC FOR EMBOSSING.— W. G., Rochester, New York, 
says: ‘‘Can you enlighten me, through the medium of your 
valuable journal, what constitutes the best material to use in 
making the cameo die for embossing with?” Answer.—There 
are a number of substances made use of for building up the 
‘“‘force’’ for embossing, dependent more or less upon the char- 
acter of the female die. Gutta-percha is often utilized for 
embossing. It becomes soft and impressible in boiling water, 
thus readily yielding to the pressure of the zz/aglio, and on 
cooling retains its new shape to a comparatively rigid degree. 
Fuller’s earth (a fine, smooth clay) is also made use of by 
artistic embossers, as the minutest detail of the design can be 
secured by patient building-up. It should be mixed with 
water and liquid gum arabic to about the consistency of putty. 
It dries hard and the edges of the matrix may be toned down 
with a sharp knife whenever necessary. Wood pulp, leather, 
vulcanized rubber, and other such substances are used for ordi- 
nary work ; but a cement formed of some mastic property is 
best and most durable. Other formulas are in use by embos- 
sers, but these are held as secret. 


IMPOSITIONS AND POINTS ON BOOK-FOLDING MACHINES.— 
‘‘ Learner,’ Iowa, says: ‘‘ Please inform me what is the process 
of printing book sheets for point-feed folders.”” Answer.—First 
ascertain the limited distance of the two pointers on the fold- 
ing machine; then the proper distance with which the grip- 
pers will take hold of the sheets. This will enable you to know 
the exact position in which to place the printing and indenting 
points in the form to be printed and folded. These points 
should always be inserted in the chase or furniture containing 
the outside form. Some establishments have chases with 
point-holes bored in the cross-bars, into which point-marks 
can be screwed in or left out at will. Where this is not the 
case, drive fairly strong round steel nails into straight wooden 
furniture, filing off the tops of the nails to a round and dull 
point, which should conform to the height of the printing sur- 
face of the form. Do not try to use too weak a nail for points, 
as the rollers and the impression of the press will be apt to 
bend or break them off. Impositions are regulated by the 


number of folds in a form, and also by the peculiar constructive 
combinations of the folder, for different makes of machines 
have various methods for doing similar kinds of folding, and 
these differ, in cases, if the work is book or newspaper forms. 
Some of the manufacturers of folding machinery have printed 
diagrams, showing manner of imposing and point setting which 
are valuable to the craft. 


_of the journal. 


A TYPE OF WESTERN ENERGY—C. W. CURRY. 


ELLING papers on the streets of Chicago is perhaps not 
the most auspicious beginning to a boy’s career. The 
competition is keen, however, and success in the occupa- 

tion is no small indication of unusual ability, and when such 
ability is coupled with a determination to succeed, the outcome 
is merely a matter of a few years. Mr. Charles W. Curry, book 
and news dealer, Chicago, is an example of such circumstances. 
We let him tell his story in his own words fer the benefit of our 
younger readers : 














“IT was born in New York, in 1864. When I was quite 
young my parents moved to Chicago, just after the big fire. 
Soon after this I had the misfortune to lose both my father and 
mother. This left my little brother and sister dependent on 
me. I went to selling papers on the streets, determined to do 
something to make a living for the three of us. I began with 
25 cents and saved my money till I had $1,000 in the Fidelity 
Bank, when it ‘busted.’ I went to work again, and when I had 
another $1,000 saved up I opened out this store. I felt the 
need of a better education and decided to attend the Metro- 
politan night school. I liked the school, and the course which 
I took has helped me in my business very much.”’ 

Since the above interview was first printed, Mr. Curry has 
moved into larger and better quarters, and is reaping the 
reward of his self-denial and energy. His two stores, 75 State 
street and 174 Madison street, are recognized headquarters for 
all that is best in the periodical line. 





SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS OF GREAT INTEREST. 

The ‘‘Childs Memorial Number” of THE INLAND PRINTER 
just at hand, and can candidly and conscientiously say this issue 
certainly excels that of any previous month in the existence 
The new special departments are of great 
interest to all the boys in the office, from the devil up. That 
you may keep up the good work is my earnest wish.— Will L. 
Hough, Daily Times, Middletown, New York. 


THE advertising poster is fast becoming a work of art. In 
Paris the colored cartoons of M. Jules Cheret, proclaiming the 
virtues of hair restoratives and the graces of concert hall 
singers, are eagerly sought by collectors, rare sorts bringing 
prices varying from 25 to 100 francs. The mania for collecting 
showbills has reached this country, and Harper & Brothers are 
said to have received so many requests for the series of monthly 
colored posters of Harper's Magazine that no more sets are 
obtainable. 




















WISCONSIN PRESS ASSOCIATION MEETING. 


HE forty-first annual meeting of the Wisconsin Press 
Association was held at Oshkosh, February 28 to March 
2, inclusive, about one hundred members being present. 

The convention was opened in the city hall, Wednesday 
evening, by an address of welcome from Mayor Oellerich, in 
behalf of the city. Judge Ryan, of Appleton, in the absence 
of J. G. Monahan, of Darlington, responded on behalf of the 
association. 

The Thursday morning session began with the announce- 
ment of the regular committees, after which President You- 
mans delivered his annual address. He spoke at length upon 
matters highly interesting to the association, and concluded 
with the announcement that $20 would be awarded for the best 
published report of the association, and half that amount for 
the second best. Byron J. Price, of Hudson, ex-president of 
the National Editorial Association, read a paper on ‘‘ Compara- 
tive Work of National and State Associations’’; Mrs. G. A. 
Buckstaff followed with an interesting pen picture of “John 
Morley, the English Editor,” and lL. T. Boyd explained the use 
of ‘‘ Typesetting Machines.” 

At the opening of the afternoon session a committee was 
appointed to confer with the Illinois Press Association in 
regard to a plan to form an Interstate Press Club from members 
of adjacent state associations. W. L. Osborne, of the LaCrosse 
Chronicle, read an interesting paper on ‘‘ Newspaper Ideals.”’ 
He was followed by A. F. Roessler, of the Jefferson Banner, 
whose subject was ‘‘The Country Weekly Newspaper.’”’ A 
symposium on the same subject then followed, most of the 





F. W. Coon, Secretary W. P. A., 
Edgerton, Wisconsin. 


members taking part. The session closed with the election of 
officers. President Youmans, of the Waukesha /yreeman ; 
Secretary Coon, of the Edgerton 7obacco Reporter, and Treas- 
urer Charles Stark, of the Berlin Journal, were reélected. The 
vice-presidents, chosen one from each Congressional district in 
the state, are: H. F. Bliss, Janesville Gazette; C. C. Eaton, 
Columbus Democrat ; T. K. Dunn, Elroy 7ribune ; W. E. Gard- 
ner, Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin ; D. T. Keeley, West Bend 
Pilot; J. T. Ellasson, Manitowoc Argus; W. L,. Osborne, 
LaCrosse Chronicle; Mrs. R. Follette, Green Bay Gazette ; 
E. T. Wheelock, Medford Star and News ; T. J. Cunningham, 
Chippewa Falls Judependent. A. F. Roessler, of the Jeffer- 
son Banner, was elected assistant secretary. The executive 
comnnittee is as follows : E. D. Coe, Whitewater Register ; James 
E. Heg, Lake Geneva Herald ; B. J. Price, Hudson Star and 
Times ; W.D. Hoard, Fort Atkinson Dairyman ; Sam Ryan, 
Appleton Crescent. 

The evening’s session was held at the Grand Opera House, 
and was opened with a selection by the Arion Second Regi- 
ment band. Col. John Hicks, ex-minister to Peru, followed 
with an interesting address on ‘‘South American Newspapers.” 
The Oshkosh Mandolin Orchestra rendered some pleasing 
selections, and Miss Gertrude Althouse, of Waupun, recited. 
Mrs. H. O. Fifield, of Menominee, Michigan, followed with a 
poem entitled ‘‘Our Loyal Press.’”” The rest of the evening 








H. M. YOUMANS, President W. P. A., 
Waukesha, Wisconsin. 
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was devoted. to the annual address of William Penn Nixon, 
which was listened to with marked attention. 


At the Friday morning session, a paper by J. M. Chapple, of 
the Ashland Press, was read. H. O. Fifield, of the Menominee 
(Mich.) Herald, followed with an essay on ‘“‘Journalism.’’ The 
following resolution was presented by W. E. Gardner, of the 
Evening Wisconsin, Milwaukee : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the association that the law of libel of 
Wisconsin should be amended so as to embody provisions as follows: The 
principle of exemplary or punitive damages to be abolished except where 
malice is shown ; the existence of malice to be made a matter of proof and 
not accepted as matters of presumption ; a person aggrieved to be required 
to call for a correction before bringing suit ; the publication of a retraction 
to be taken as evidence of no malice, and to serve asa bar toan action for 
exemplary damages; when prompt and satisfactory retraction is made 
and the absence of malice shown, recoverable damages to be limited to 
actual damages commensurate with the extent of the injury proved. 

A resolution restricting the benefits of the outings to mem- 
bers of the association and their families was offered and 
passed. The morning session closed after the reading of 
memorial papers as follows : Herman Siegel, of Milwaukee, by 
Paul Bechtner, of the Milwaukee Adend Fost, J. Harrison 
Cawker, of Milwaukee, by J.°M. Chapple, of Ashland ; Julius 
H. Keyes, of Eau Claire, by E. D. Coe, of Whitewater ; Thomas 
J. Simons, by Charles W. Bowron, of the Oshkosh North- 
western. 

In the afternoon the editors took a ride about the city in 
carriages sent for the purpose by residents, after which they 
were given a reception at the residence of Colonel and Mrs. 
John Hicks. 

In the evening, Hon. S. S. Rockwood, of Portage, read a 





C. G. STARK, Treasurer W. P. A., 
Berlin, Wisconsin. 


paper on ‘‘ Newspaper Row in Washington.”’ The remainder 
of the evening was turned over to the ‘old-timers,’ who 
entertained their hearers with many interesting reminiscences. 


Look carefully for THE INLAND PRINTER at your news 
dealer’s. A new cover and headpieces each month by Will H. 
Bradley, one of the most talented decorative artists of the 
West, will be the features of Vol. XIII. 


CHARLES LAMB IN GAITERS. 


My father pointed out to me the small, attenuated figure 
walking slowly along near the corner of Chancery Lane — his 
gait a trifle uncertain and he himself, in spite of the restless 
movement of his eyes, apparently oblivious of all that was 
passing around. 

This was Charles Lamb, whose ‘‘ Essays,’’ but recently col- 
lected and published, was already a well-thumbed book in our 
household. For this reason I had a good look at him and dis- 
tinctly remember being struck by something of a Jewish look 
in his face, although his dress, an old-fashioned suit of black 
— swallow-tail, small clothes and gaiters— gave him very 
much the appearance of a decayed, old-fashioned pedagogue. 
—‘*Glances Back Through Seventy Years,’ Vizetelly. 
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Half-tone engraving from photograph by 
FRANKLIN ENGRAVING & ELECTROTYPING CO., 
(Formerly A. Zeese & Co.) 

Franklin Building, Chicago. 

Duplicate plates for sale. 
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BOOKS, BROCHURES AND PERIODICALS. 


THE Quarterly Illustrator, published by Harry C. Jones, 92 
Fifth avenue, New York, for the spring months, is, if possible, 
in advance of former numbers. A number of brief papers by 
well-known writers add interest to the handsome illustrations. 


To THE courtesy of Mr. William Ferguson, secretary of 
Typographical Union, No. 6, we are indebted for a copy of the 
neat and tasteful programme of services in memory of the late 
George William Childs, held under the auspices of the union, 
on Sunday, March 11, at the Fifth Avenue Theater. 

“Union: A Story of the Great Rebellion,” the twelfth 
volume of the Columbian Historical Novels, by John R. Music, 
has been issued during the month by Funk & Wagnalls. _ Illus- 
trated with ten spirited full-page engravings in half-tone, and 
thirty-five other illustrations, the volume is fully up to if not 
superior to those preceding it in the series. 


THE New Zealand Official Year Book has been received from 
the office of the government printer, Wellington, New Zealand. 
Prepared under instructions from the premier, the Honorable 
R. J. Seddon, by the registrar-general, E. J. Von Dadelszen, the 
most complete and exhaustive information pertaining to New 
Zealand is to be found within its covers, many colored plates 
and maps accompanying the text. 


THE BOOK OF THE FAIR, which cost the Bancroft Company 
such a heavy outlay, is an assured success, subscriptions having 
already exceeded 100,000, and still keep coming in as fast as 
ever. What has given this work such great popularity has 
been not only the plan but the execution. Nothing could 
have better fitted popular requirements than a work which cov- 
ered the whole ground, historical and descriptive, and executed 
in the highest style of art. 


AMONG the later publications issued by F. T. Neely, Chi- 
cago, are ‘‘ The Anarchist,’? by R. H. Savage, and the ‘‘ Love 
Affairs of a Worldly Woman,” by Mrs. W. K. Clifford ; this lat- 
ter will be followed by ‘‘The Love Affairs of a Worldly Man,” 
by Maibelle H. H. Justice. ‘‘ Hawaiian Life, or Lazy Letters 
from Low Latitudes,’ by Charles Warren Stoddard, and ‘On 
a Margin,’’ by Julius Chambers, are the most recent. An- 
nouncement is made of the preparation of a book entitled 
‘‘George W. Childs, as We Knew Him,”’’ written by the editors 
of the Public Ledger. 

‘“ THE Art Gallery Illustrated,”’ is the title of an interesting 
work issued by George Barrie, Philadelphia, who advertises 
himself to be ‘‘ the exclusive publisher of all official illustrated 
publications relating to the departments of fine and liberal 
arts’’ of the Columbian Exposition. The book is 84% by 5% in 
size, and contains 336 engravings by the half-tone process. 
Whether the fault lies in the engraving or in the presswork 
the effect of the reproductions is not what might be expected. 
As a guide-book during the period of the World’s Fair the book 
was doubtless exceedingly useful. 


THE INLAND PRINTER acknowledges receipt of a copy of 
the ‘Collective Specimen Book” of the Dickinson, Boston, 
Central and other foundries, sent by the Dickinson Type- 
foundry, of Boston, a substantial cloth-bound book of 440 
pages, 9 by 12 inches in size. All the types and borders made 
by the foundries above named are shown, together with the 
latest and most desirable faces cast by other leading foundries. 
Every font is carefully indexed, and can be referred to in a 
moment, and the arrangement of stubs in front to attach sup- 
plements is something printers will appreciate. The printing 
is good, and the two-color inserts tasty in color and perfect in 
register. It is a work that does credit to the foundry issuing it, 
and ought to bring business. 

LEE & SHEPARD, Boston, have published an interesting and 
valuable work, ‘‘ The Political Economy of Natural Law,’’ by 
Henry Wood, whose works, ‘‘ Ideal Suggestions,’ ‘‘ Natural 
Law in the Business World,” etc., are well and favorably known 


tu our readers. ‘The space at our disposal prevents a review 
worthy of the volume, but the title of the chapters in connec- 
tion with the author's repute will exemplify the value and char- 
acter of the book. Among them are: The Law of Coopera- 
tion, The Law of Competition, Combinations of Capital, 
Combinations of Labor, Profit Sharing, Socialism, Economic 
Legislation, Can Capital and Labor be Harmonized, The Dis- 
tribution of Wealth, The Centralization of Business, Booms and 
Panics, Money and Coinage, Tariffs and Protection, Industrial 
Education, etc. 

MEsSRS. PERCY, LUND & Co., ‘‘ The Country Press,’’ Brad- 
ford and London, have issued a cheap and convenient reprint 
of the ‘‘ Practical Essays on Art,’’ by John Burnet. 1, Compo- 
sition; 2, Light and Shade; 3, The Education of the Eye. 
This edition will be especially welcomed by students since the 
reproduction of the Essays published by Dr. Edward L. Wilson 
some six years ago, is out of print. In the preface to the edi- 
tion issued by Dr. Wilson, he wrote, ‘‘ No one can carefully read 
Mr. Burnet’s Practical Hints without knowing better how to 
look at pictures and loving them more.’’ The book is copiously 
illustrated with examples. Typographically there is a lack of 
neatness and symmetry—-a fault more readily condoned, 
perhaps, in a work of this kind than in any other, strange as it 
may appear. The book is strongly bound in red cloth. Mailed 
post free, for two shillings and tenpence halfpenny. 

AT the meeting of the Bibliographical Society (London) 
held in June, 1893, Mr. William Morris read a paper on ‘‘ The 
Ideal Book,’’ and Mr. Charles T. Jacobi, manager of the Chis- 
wick Press, followed with another paper entitled ‘‘ The Printing 
of Modern Books.’’ Both these papers were printed in the 
Transactions of the Society. Mr. Jacobi has now reprinted 
his paper in a very dainty and attractive brochure for pre- 
sentation only. This is but another instance of Mr. Jacobi’s 
good nature and generosity in placing his knowledge and expe- 
rience at the disposal of authors and amateurs by giving them 
practical hints on bookmaking. His little pamphlet of good 
typography on handsome paper, with pinkish wrapper and 
titles in red and black, is itself intended to teach a lesson by 
example. If much of the knowledge it disseminates was not 
already included in Mr. Jacobi’s several books, which may be 
had at a reasonable price, one should be inclined to regret the 
restricted circulation of the privately issued pamphlet. It ; 
now in order for Mr. Morris to give us his paper, in the types 
of the Kelmscott Press. 





It may be convenient for you to purchase your INLAND 
PRINTER each month from your newsdealer. If he does not 
keep it on sale send us his address. 





CINCINNATI NOTES. 


JouHN A. MCGILL has received an appointment in the govern- 
ment printing office at a salary of $1,900 a year. 

A CINCINNATI printer, while in a state of drunkenness and 
despondency, attempted suicide on March 15, by cutting his 
throat with an old razor. 

C. S. Brace, of Cincinnati, senior member of the American 
Book Company, died suddenly while on his way home from 
New York lately. 

THE amateur operators of the Cincinnati os? are progress- 
ing rapidly. The following (probably meant to convey an idea 
of the menu) ended an announcement of a banquet to be given 
by the Sons of St. Patrick : 

.K- ,eodwaysp, ,lhC.o,q Hgihogo 

A NOTICE has been posted up in the Enxguirer composing 
rooms to the effect that thirty machines will be placed in the 
office within three months. This will leave but one daily paper, 
the 7ribune, that is set entirely by hand. It is the cause of 
much anxiety, as the Euguirer now has one hundred regular 
cases and one hundred and twenty or more subs. 
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CHICAGO NOTES. 


C. B. CorrrELL, & Sons CoMPANY will soon remove their 
Chicago office to 297 Dearborn street, in the Old Colony build- 
ing. 

PAUL SHNIEDEWEND & Co., 345 East Forty-fourth street, 
have taken the Chicago agency for the Seybold Machine Com- 
pany, of Dayton, Ohio, builders of bookbinders’ and paper box 
makers’ machinery. 

MR. JOHN T. STOCKTON has retired from the firm of Roger- 
son & Stockton, printers. The business will be continued at 
the old stand, 186 Monroe street, by Mr. Rogerson, under the 
firm name of Rogerson & Co. 

THE Thomas Knapp Printing and Binding Company have 
removed to the Franklin Building, 341 Dearborn street. They 
run a publishers’ pressroom and trade bindery, do no composi- 
tion, and have large facilities for quick work. 


EpwIN L. SHUMAN, of the Chicago Journal staff, has in 
press a volume entitled ‘“‘Steps into Journalism,’’ which treats 
of newspaper work as a more or less exact science and lays 
down its laws in an informal way for beginners, local corre- 
spondents, and reporters who do not already know it all. 


AT 327 and 329 Dearborn street appears the sign : ‘‘ Titman, 
Collar Printing Company.’’ Numbers of people who read it 
wonder what a collar printing company is. The use of a 
comma in place of a hyphen is tolerated by even those in the 
printing business, it seems. The two gentlemen composing 
the firm should order the correction made. 

THE INLAND PRINTER is gratified to inform its readers that 
arrangements have been completed with Mr. Will H. Bradley 
to furnish for each issue of the present volume a new cover 
design and headpieces. Mr. Bradley’s work is already so well 
known that his name in connection with a design is sufficient 
guarantee of merit. No more favorable time to subscribe than 
now. Each issue promises to be quickly sold out. Do not 
delay your subscription. 

ARTISTIC souvenirs of the Columbian Exposition and of 
Chicago, in bronze metal and adaptable for paper weights, is 
the latest form of auxiliary advertising adopted by the enter- 
prising engraving firm of George H. Benedict & Co. The 
medals are struck in five styles: Administration building, 
Machinery hall, Ferris wheel, Masonic Temple, and Audito- 
rium building. Any of the designs will be sent postpaid at the 
wholesale price of 35 cents each. 

THE annual election of Printing Pressmen’s Union, No. 3, 
was held on March 10, 1894, resulting as follows: President, 
J. G. McMillen ; vice-president, E. H. Sample ; recording secre- 
tary, R. D. Sawyer; secretary-treasurer, F. Beck; executive 
committee, J. Williamson, J. Crane, John Kyle ; board of direct- 
ors, C. Hawkings, C. Harrison, O. Fritz, F. Gaines, J. Kugler ; 
delegates to Allied Printing Trades Council, J. Bowman, 
W. Moran, George A. Smith (with Thomas Knapp Company); 
guardian, J. Henry; delegate, F. Coles; alternate, W. Casey. 
The proposition to join the International Printing Pressmen’s 
Union was adopted by a four-fifths majority vote. The 
organization has not yet surrendered its charter to the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, and is still working under its 
jurisdiction. 

CHICAGO is to have another extensive photo-process engrav- 
ing and electrotyping establishment, which is expected to be 
in operation by the end of April. The name of the company 
is to be A. Zeese & Sons (incorporated), located at 300-306 
Dearborn street. Mr. Zeese retired from the firm which for- 
merly bore his name some five years ago, in order to travel 
abroad and take a much needed rest after over thirty years of 
close application to business. The great development in half- 
tone engraving in late years and its growing importance has 
induced him to again return to the activities of business life, 
and to assume the position he filled with so much energy and 


success in years past. With this end in view they have taken 
large and commodious quarters at the above location, and fitted 
them up with the latest and most improved labor-saving ma- 
chinery, appurtenances and appliances. Associated with the 
firm as secretary will be Mr. Jos. H. Barnett, the present sec- 
retary and manager of Blomgren Brothers & Co., which con- 
cern he has been connected with for the past fourteen years. 
They have also secured the services of a number of able and 
experienced assistants, and propose to employ none but the 
very best artists in all departments. They will make half-tone 
plates, both plaim and in colors ; do map and wood engraving 
and every description of electrotyping. Our readers will hear 
more of the new firm in our May issue. 


‘‘ NEWSPAPER ILLUSTRATING”’ is the title of a 24-page 
pamphlet just issued by Charles A. Gray, artist and illustrator, 
Herald building, Chicago, devoted to a discussion of pen draw- 
ing for newspaper work, taking up the subject of illustrating 
and describing it in a way 
that cannot fail to assist the 
young artist who desires an 
insight into the intricacies 
of the art, or to the news- 
paper man wishing enlight- 
enment on the same subject. 
The chapter on drawing gives 
a number of hints of value, 
and several things are told 
which artists are usually 
rather loth to divulge. The 
uninitiated in zine etching 
will find this topic fully de- 
scribed, the instruction being 
sufficiently explicit to enable 
one to do the work if prop- 
erly fitted up to attempt it. A chapter on stereotyping closes 
the work. Numerous illustrations, showing various styles of 
work and different handling of same subjects, are scattered 
through the pamphlet. It is sent on receipt of price, 50 cents. 


THE following is the result of the conference between com- 
mittees of the Newspaper Association of Chicago and Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 16, announcement of which appeared in 
our March issue. The newspaper scale has been reduced 3 
cents per I,000 ems: 


Section 1 of Article I of the Morning Newspaper Scale is amended by 
changing the figures ‘‘ 48” in line 2 to ‘‘ 45.” 
Section 1 of Article IX of the Evening Newspaper Scale is amended by 


changing the figures ‘‘43”’ in line 1 to ‘‘ 40.” 


MACHINE SCALE. 


SECTION I. None but members of Typographical Union, No. 16, shall be 
employed to operate any machine or machines run in connection with any 
office under the jurisdiction of the parties to this agreement. This shall 
also apply to the foreman and assistant foreman of such office. 

SEC. 2. Work shall be done all by the piece or all on time, at the option 
of the office. All matter, except display advertisements, not set by the 
machines, shall be set by the piece when machine work in the office is done 
on the piece scale. 

SEc. 4. Learners shall be paid $15 per week for a period not exceeding 
six weeks, or until, if paid by the piece, their earnings shall be equivalent 
to the above-named sum, when they shall be considered competent opera- 
tors. A week shall consist of six days of not more than eight hours each. 

SEc. 5. Day work may begin at 7:30 a.m. and shall end at 5:30 p.M., and 
all work after that hour until 3:30 a.m. shall be atthe night rate. Operators 
retained by order of the office to do work after 3:30 a.m. shall be allowed 
double price for work done after that hour. 

SEc. 6. The machinist shall not have any control of the operators. 

SEc. 7. It shall not be considered the duty of the operator to wash or 
stack matrices, the operator confining himself to running in and out such 
matrices ; all cleaning of the machines to be done by the office. 

PIECE SCALE. 

Sec. 8. The price per 1,000 ems set by the latest improved Mergenthaler 
linotype machine in use at the date of this supplementary agreement shall 
be 15 cents for night work and 13 cents for day work. Operators on the 
old-style Mergenthaler linotype machine (similar to those now in use in the 
Daily News office), shall receive 17 cents per 1,000 ems for night work and 
15 cents per 1,000 ems for day work. 
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SEC. 9. Operators on machines shall be given at least six hours’ con- 
tinuous work per day, exclusive of a reasonable time for lunch. All work 
over eight hours per day shall be paid for at the rate of fifty per cent above 
the rate specified in section 8. 

SEc. 10. All time lost through breakage of machines, non-supply of 
copy, or any other cause not the fault of the operator, shall be paid for at 
the rate of 50 cents per hour for evening newspapers and 55 cents per hour 
for morning newspapers. The decision of the foreman on the points 
involved shall be final. 

SEc. 11. All rings, alterations of copy, inserting of side cuts, etc., to be 
done on time, such work to be paid for at the rate of 50 cents per hour for 
evening uewspapers and 55 cents per hour for morning newspapers. 

SEC. 12. In tabular matter the following prices shall be paid: Plain 
leader work, such as 

A IURUAAN OUP AD soe his os) oo ce rine <a oe enna aise smeneeeals $20 
price and one-half. All other tabular matter shall be paid double price. 

SEc. 13. The operator shall be supplied with a full complement of 
matrices. 

TIME SCALE. 

SEc. 14. The time scale on all machines designed to displace hand com- 
position or distribution shall be 55 cents per hour for morning newspapers 
and 50 cents per hour for evening newspapers, and the operator shall 
receive not less than six hours’ continuous composition per day. Work in 
excess of eight hours shall be paid for at the rate of 75 cents per hour for 
evening newspapers and 82% cents per hour for morning newspapers. A 
day’s work for morning newspapers on Saturdays may consist of ten hours ; 
work exceeding ten hours, if done before 3:30 a.M., shall be paid for at the 
rate of 82% cents per hour. 





It is also agreed that the foreman shall be the judge of a man’s com- 
petency as a workman and of his general fitness to work in the office. If 
the chapel has a grievance against the foreman it shall be referred to a 
joint committee of the union and the Daily Newspaper Association for set- 

R. W. PATTERSON, JR.. 
W. A. HUTCHINSON, 
Committee of the Daily Newspaper Association of Chicago. 
JoHN C. HARDING, 
HARRY MILLS COLE, 
Committee of Chicago Typographical Union, No. 16. 
[Approved. | W. B. GETTY, 
Secretary pro tem., 
The Daily Newspaper Association of Chicago. 
[Approved. ] JAMES GRIFFON, 
President, 
Chicago Typographical Union, No. 16. 
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CHICAGO, March 15, 1894. 


NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 

THE Albany (N. Y.) Press and Knickerbocker have put in 
two Thorne typesetting machines. 

A Burr typesetting machine has been placed in the Riggs 
printing office at Albany, New York. 

“THE Evening Herald, the only daily paper in the largest 
town in the United States,’’ is at the head of a six-column folio 
received from North Adams, Massachusetts. 

THE ‘“‘Pokeepsie”’ (N. Y.) Weekly Star is in its third week. 
Its guarantee of a regular list of 2,000 would seem to argue that 
its circulation liar is worthy of a larger field. 

THE Atlanta Looking Glass comes to us as a reflection of all 
that is bright and interesting in the business and social affairs 
of the Georgia metropolis. It is well edited, well illustrated 
and well printed. 

RuFus KING, pioneer publisher of the Milwaukee Sentinel, 
brought the first steam press to Wisconsin. The second cylin- 
der steam press was brought into that state by Carpenter & 
Tenney, of the Madison Argus. 

THE Evening News is the name of a new two-cent daily 
paper at Omaha, Nebraska. It is sensational enough to war- 
rant the suspicion that its projectors hail from Cincinnati. 
The News is well printed and may be able to find a lodgment. 

THE Boston Daily Traveller for Saturday, March 3, was a 
‘‘souvenir edition ”’ in honor of its removal into new quarters. 
Despite its seventy years, the 7raveller is anything but infirm, 
and its claim to a place in the fourth rank of New England 
newspaperdom is based upon merit. 

A STATEMENT of circulation received from the New York 
World shows the remarkable average 433,000 copies per day. A 
committee of leading financiers and business men of New York 


city recently met in the office of the World, and made a care- 
ful examination of its books, and the result of their examina- 
tion places that great paper unassailably at the head of the 
dailies of the United States. 

THE News, of Springfield, Illinois, has been printing some 
of the advertisements in colors recently. By the process 
adopted an ordinary press can be used and the work is inex- 
pensive. It is anticipated that advertisers will recognize the 
advantages of the ‘‘novelty.’”” The National Chromatic Print- 
ing Company has been organized with a capital of $500,000 to 
thus “‘ revolutionize advertising methods.”’ 

THE path of the molder of opinions in Iowa would seem to 
be strewn with anything but roses. Editor Shoemaker, of the 
Hampton Chronicle, personally remonstrated with Senator 
Brower, of his district, for his failure to keep certain promises 
to his constituents, and was rudely set upon by that doughty 
statesman. All of which goes to show that western editors 
should do their remonstrating at long range. 

‘‘SOMETIMES the dry rot attacks a newspaper. It is so old 
its venerable trunk cannot carry the sap from the earth to its 
branches. It stands—a mere memory, a relic.’”? This quota- 
tion embodies one of several good points in a circular letter to 
advertisers received from the Springfield (Ill.) Zelegram. Mr. 
Pickering’s daily is a young vaper, but it is also a good one, 
and is already at the front in Springfield newspaperdom. 

THE Fourth Estate, a newspaper for the makers of news- 
papers, has appeared. It is an eight-page weekly, published 
by Ernest F. Birmingham, New York, and edited by Frank H. 
Lancaster. It is very neat typographically, and dealing with 
the interests of newspaperdom in an alert newspaper style — 
publishing interviews with representative men in the newspaper 
world, and advising of the latest novelties and improvements 
in the mechanical departments — coupled with its low rate of $1 
per year, will certainly commend it to those for whom it is 
designed. 

‘‘DoEs the typographical appearance of a newspaper 
increase its chances for success?’’ was a topic for discussion 
at the recent annual meeting of the Connecticut Editorial 
Association. It is surprising that such a self-evident fact 
should have been put in the form of a question. J. E. Beale, 
editor of the Vews, Berlin, Connecticut, led the discussion with 
an able paper. He advised the members of the association to 
compare their papers with those of their contemporaries, that 
they might thereby be brought more easily to see their own 
good and bad points. 

THE following coupon offer is from the Virginia (IIl.) 
Gazette. If productive of very pronounced results it will no 
doubt find much favor among editors generally : 


The coupon business in the country newspa- 
per, aping metropolitan airs, has become so 
universal that the Gazette has concluded to start 
in on this line, hence we make the following 
liberal offer : 

Clip along line of border. 


elses pele sels peste peste spy 
: Gazette Coupon. ; 


This coupon, accompanied by 15 cenis I 
in cash, will enable the editor to purchase 


one pound and a half of beef steak. 
elisplspelspelspesqelspelspelspolspelspospels} 


A BILI, has been introduced into both houses of the New 
York legislature, amending the libel law of that state. The 
bill is an amendment to sections 1907 and 1908 of the code of 
civil procedure, relating to libel. It provides that there can be 
no special damages ; that a paper is liable only where malice is 
proven and that malice shall not be presumed, which latter 
clause is contrary to the present law. ‘The bill makes a differ- 
ence between the newspaper which corrects its mistake and the 
newspaper which refuses to doso. Under the law as it stands 
at present, there was no incentive to make retractions, 
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STUDY OF A YOUNG GIRL. 


From a painting by Chaplin, in the Luxembourg Gallery. 


Half-tone engraving by 
ELECTRO-TINT ENGRAVING COMPANY, 
1306 Filbert street, 
Philadelphia. 





See advertisement 


elsewhere. 
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REVIEW OF SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—For the best assortment in quality and 
quantity of fine jobwork submitted for consideration in this department 
a prize of $5 will be offered each month. The consideration of specimens 
will close on the 25th of each month. Specimens received after that 
date will be eligible to be placed in the competition for the ensuing 
month. Decisions will be made by the editor of this department. Firms 
or individuals awarded a prize will be barred from competition for three 
months. Thus the prize winner for April may compete in the July 
issue, but not in intervening numbers. 


From the office of John Bowes, Halifax, Nova Scotia, comes a package 
of printing that compares very favorably with other work received by us. 
Composition and presswork are uniformly good, and the programmes are 
tastefully finished. 

JOHN H. Cor igs, with A. R. Woodford, Council Bluffs, Iowa. Package 
of price lists, cards, bill-heads, circulars, etc. Composition is uniformly 
good ; on some samples exceedingly neat. Presswork is good, and the 
embossing fairly well done. 

THE National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio, has issued two 
little booklets entitled ‘‘How to Fix a Show Window”’ and “Hints to 
Clerks,’’ setting forth the advantages of their productions. Both are good 
samples of the printers’ art. 

BARNUM & PENNINGTON, Shelbyville, Illinois. Neatly printed pro- 
gramme, consisting of five 2-ply cards, cut in diamond shape on a job 
press with 6-to-pica brass wave rule, giving the edges a serrated appear- 
ance. Presswork sharp and clean. 

‘“SECRETS THAT WILL INTEREST You,” is a collection of samples 

of printing by Chambers, Thompson & Chambers, of Glens Falls, New 
York, inclosed in a straw paper cover tied with red silk. The work is 
printed in red and black and is very fine. 
& HARVARD PRINTING COMPANY, Cambridgeport, Massachusetts, send 
for criticism a business card of Swenson & Farquhar, bookbinders. It is 
well and neatly displayed, and the colors — pink tint and bronze blue— 
form a pleasing contrast. An excellent job. 

BURNETT PRINTING COMPANY, Aqueduct building, Rochester, New 
York, two postal cards, which show that they are not going to be left in the 
advertising world if blowing their own horn is going to help them any. 
Both are good, clear samples of typography. 

A FEw programmes, cards, bill-heads, etc., by Charles J. Cooper, com- 
positor, with C. W. Douglass, Topeka, Kansas, prove him to be an adept in 
type display and rule manipulation. The work submitted is all of a high 
order, indicating that Charles J. is an artist in typography. 

THE Sherwood Press, Ravenna, Ohio. Programmes, cards, etc., some 
of which are good specimens of the printers’ art. The programme of 
Knights of Pythias Thirtieth Anniversary is not so well printed as it might 
be, the presswork in parts being decidedly poor. 

Ion HARDMAN, St. Joseph, Missouri. Cards, programme, etc., nicely 
displayed and neatly printed. Also the catalogue of a furniture manufac- 
turing company, 188 pages, 10 by 14, the presswork on which is good, being 
even in color throughout. The engravings are clean and well brought out. 

Percy LuNpb & Co., St. John’s street, Bradford, England, have gotten 
out a calendar for 1894, on each leaf of which is shown, beside the monthly 
calendar, an illustration, with descriptive matter, of ‘‘Old Bradford Illus- 
trated.”” Composition and presswork are both good. A neat souvenir in 
attractive form. 

F.C. Peck, Syracuse, New York, issues a unique booklet, gotten up in 
fine style, to attract the attention of the public to good printing. On the 
front page he asks the question: ‘‘ Is Good Printing a Necessity ?”’’ and 
answers by saying, ‘‘ Peck, Printer, says Yes.’’ That he can turn out good 
work the sample itself gives evidence. 

Fro the Advertiser office, Wells, Minnesota, ‘‘ specimens of everyday 
work,” a collection of thirty-two samples of note-heads, statements, etc., 
5% by 8%, with cover in gold bronze. The display is only ordinary, in one 
or two instances below par. The presswork is uneven, the rulework in 
some instances almost cutting through the paper. 

THE Register Publishing Company, Ann Arbor, Michigan, forward an 
insert for criticism. It is a rulework design, 534 by 8 inches in size, printed 
in red ink on heavy enameled stock. The design is plain, but the work- 
manship is good, all rulejoints being neatly finished. If the name of the 
company had been set in a little stronger type we think the effect would 
have been better. 

CHARLES I,. RAMBO, with H. Ferkler, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, is 
an artist in the line of programme work. The second page of his ‘‘ Lu Lu 
Temple Band ’’ programme looks as much like Arabic as anything we 
have ever seen, and is almost as hard to read. The arrangement of the 
types shows great ingenuity, on C. L. R’s part, and the effect produced is 
bewildering, though order is soon evolved out of apparent chaos. The 
presswork is above the average. The ‘ Blot’’ ter is apparently an original 
idea, and deserves credit. 

JAMEs G. ALLBE, Charlestown, Massachusetts, forwards a bill-head and 
programme for review. The bill-head is that of an undertaker, and is 
printed in red, blue, black and gold bronze. Whether the colors were the 
selection of the undertaker or the printer, they seem to be out of unison 
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with the sad offices of the burial rite, and more in line with the circus or 
theatrical profession. The programme, on the other hand, is embellished 
with type and ornaments of a very bold, black character. The presswork 
on both samples is good. 


A PACKAGE of assorted samples of printing from the Bryan Printing 
Company, Columbia, South Carolina, has been received, which for neat- 
ness of display, excellent presswork, careful selection of stock and colors, 
can scarcely be surpassed. The design and composition are the work ot 
G. A. Selby, who is the manager for the company, and who is undoubtedly 
an artist in typography. 

PROGRAMME of the Kirmess, by H. & W. H. Slep, Altoona, Pennsyl- 
vauia, consists of sixteen pages printed in bronze-blue ink, on good white 
book stock, and cover on enameled stock. The display in the advertise- 
ments is fairly good, though the contrast in some instances between out- 
line letter and solid-faced type is a little too pronounced. The half-tone 
illustration on first page of cover is a trifle muddy in appearance, other- 
wise presswork is good. 

From the Pluck Art Printery, of D. B. Landis, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
comes a specimen book showing work in many styles and in great variety 
of color. The designs are good and presswork excellent. The cover, in 
red and gold bronze, is a neat piece of work. The cost is 30 cents, post- 
paid, and the book would prove a great help to learners in suggesting 
different styles of display for jobwork. Some business cards, also the 
work of D. B. Landis, are clean, neat and tastefully displayed. 

THE Seybold Machine Company, Dayton, Ohio, have favored us with a 
copy of their catalogue of machinery for bookbinders, lithographers, 
paper-box makers, etc. It consists of 64 pages, 8 by 11, printed on heavy 
enameled paper, with illustrations of the large number of machines made 
by them, inclosed in a padded cover, the designs on both front and back 
pages being printed in gold, silver and green bronzes on a background 
and handsomely embossed. The work was done by C. J. Krehbiel & Co., 
Cincinnati, and reflects praise on the designers and those who carried the 
designs to completion. 

By courtesy of James Newman, with the ‘‘ Texas House’”’ of Clarke & 
Courts, Galveston, Texas, we are in receipt of a package of printing — 
everyday work — the excellence of which challenges admiration. We have 
before mentioned the high character of the work issued by this house, and 
the present specimens confirm our previously expressed good opinion. A 
programme of the annual banquet of Galveston Chamber of Commerce is 
an elegant souvenir —the printing neat and tasty, the embossing clean 
and sharp. The Texas House has evidently got a large share of the printer 
artists of the country, in both the composing and pressrooms. 

‘‘A TOUGH CLERK, with Metal Muscles and a Wooden Head,’ is the 
unique title of a twelve-page booklet issued by Joseph Wetter & Co., 
describing their celebrated numbering machines. It is well written, well 
displayed and neatly printed on fine enameled paper. The titles of the 
chapters, ‘‘’Tisn’t a Block-Head,” ‘‘Here’s Its Picture,’ ‘‘ Who is Its 
Father,” etc., are sufficient to insure at least a perusal of the excellent 
matter set forth in its pages. A catalogue for 1894, showing the various 
styles of numbering machines made, and a sample sheet illustrating the 
method of printing and numbering in two colors at one impression, also 
accompany the booklet. 

AMONG the many catalogues received by us we note that of the Berger 
Manufacturing Company, of Canton, Ohio, a handsomely printed book of 
132 pages, 6 by 9, on heavy white enameled stock. The work is neat and 
clean, and presswork is superb. It is inclosed in a cover of tough stock, 
redin color, the name of the company sharply embossed in black in a 
neat design. The cover is unique, being folded back a quarter of an inch 
and glued down over the staples, hiding them from view, giving added 
strength to the binding, and admitting of the cover being opened flat. 
This method is called the ‘‘ Brenan binding,” and patent is applied for. 
It is made by the Akron Printing and Publishing Company, and should be 
extensively adopted by bookbinders. 

Raynor & TAYLOR, Detroit, Michigan, are evidently trying to reach 
the topmost rung in the ladder of fame, so far as fine printing is con- 
cerned. A few morceaux received from them recently are equal to the 
very best we have seen in the typographic art. The programme of the 
Michigan Club ninth annual banquet is a very delicate piece of work. So 
also is the programme of the second annual reception of Damascus Com- 
mandery K. ‘T. We are requested to state that the process of reproducing 
imitation copied typewritten circulars, noticed in these columns some time 
ago, was done under the ‘‘Adamson”’ process. Messrs. Raynor & Taylor 
were under the impression that theirs was a different process, but they 
have recently been convinced to the contrary. 


SAMPLEs have also been received from the following: Charles Hart- 
man, Monroe, Mich.: Letter-heads and statements, neatly set and well 
printed. Bert Ames, manager job department, the Weekly Gleaner, De 
Ruyter, N. Y.: Letter-head, plainly set, but effective. Bloomfield Demo- 
crat, Bloomfield, Ind.: Business card, which would be improved if the 
‘pointers’? were omitted. Uhler Brothers Printing Company, Charleston, 
Ill.: Very neat four-page circular, in two colors; composition artistic, 
presswork excellent. Standard Publishing Company, Anaconda, Mont.: 
Letter-heads in three colors and tint, and blotter ; all excellent samples of 
fine printing and embossing. ‘Thomson Printing Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa.: Bill-head and card, both fine specimens of embossed work; also 
superb sample of half-tone printing. W.K. Whiteside, Schaller, Iowa: A 
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few samples of work, very plain, but neat ; presswork is good. Mack & 
Conner, Kalispell, Mont.: Package of everyday work, well up to the aver- 
age. Staub & Smith, Meyersdale, Pa.: A variety of work, showing artistic 
ability in the compositor; the presswork might be somewhat improved. 
John A. Maurer, Port Huron, Mich.: Letter-head in two colors; neat rule- 
work design, very well executed. C. M. Church, Chagrin Falls, Ohio: 
Letter-heads, very neat in design, and admirably printed. S. D. Perry, 
Red Bud, Ill., is an artistic printer, as the two samples forwarded demon- 
strate; design, composition and presswork good; colors well chosen. 
Robert C. Adams, with Tiernan-Havens Printing Company, Kansas City, 
Mo.: Catalogue cover of handsome design in rulework; very neatly 
finished. 

BLOTTERS.—W. H. Wright has a silver lining to the cloud on his 
March blotter, which is equal to any previous issue of this justly celebrated 
advertising medium. Campbell & Hanscom, Lowell, Massachusetts, an 
attractive and effectively displayed advertisement in two colors. W. 
Howard Wright, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in addition to the calendar 
and advertising matter has a representation of an envelope addressed to 
himself, with canceled stamp, etc., which is very well executed. Kyle J. 
Bass, Sulphur Springs, Texas ; a little too much ornamentation is used on 
blotter ; price list and envelope are much more tastily set. Brown Thurs- 
ton Company, Portland, Maine, give on their March blotter an example of 
what ‘‘cheap”’ printing means as compared with good work. 





TRADE NOTES. 


THE Potter Printing Press Company, so many years at 12 
Spruce street, New York, announce that they will remove to 
the Potter building, Park Row, on May I. 

Mr. L. B. Forsom, for the past five years connected with 
John Andrew & Son Company, Boston, is now with the Boston 
Engraving Company, 227 Tremont street, and proposes to give 
his personal attention to all orders for engraving or illustrating 
placed with the new house through him. 

ONE of the most artistic advertising pamphlets that it has 
been my good fortune to see is that of the Theodore Metcalf 
Company, Salem, Massachusetts. Its title is ‘‘ Salem Gibralters 
and Black Jacks.’ If their preparation is half so pleasing as 
the circular advertising it, it is sure to give satisfaction. 

THE Dexter Folder Company propose to remove their works 
from Fulton, New York, to nearer New York city, and have 
purchased a large plant in the town of Pearl River, Rockland 
county, on the New York & New Jersey railroad, twenty-seven 
miles from the metropolis. The change will be made some 
time during April. 

Mr. C. M. Davis, formerly secretary of the J. W. Butler 
Paper Company, Chicago, and now of Los Angeles, California, 
has purchased an interest in the Kingsley, Barnes & Neuner 
Company, printers, of that city, and accepted the position of 
president of the reorganized concern, which succeeds the firm 
of Kingsley & Barnes. 

WE are in receipt of a number of the colored supplements 
of the New York World. The colored work produced by the 
World is superior to any of its contemporaries, according to 
Mr. Walter Scott. Mr. William J. Kelly, superintendent of 
the mechanical department, is recognized as one of the sound- 
est authorities on presswork in America. He is not a theorist. 

THE Brown Folding Machine Company, of Erie, Penn- 
sylvania, a copartnership, was dissolved in January last. Mr. 
Wellington Downing, the manager of the company and princi- 
pal owner, has purchased the interest of his partner, Mr. R. T. 


Brown, and will conduct the business under the same name, - 


‘“The Brown Folding Machine Company.” All right, title and 
interest in patents, as well as the name and good will of the 
firm, were assigned to Mr. Downing. 

THE Byron Weston Company, of Dalton, Massachusetts, 
have received the official wording of award on linen ledger 
and record papers exhibited by them at the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition. The award reads as follows: For the supe- 
rior quality of the paper for permanent records; for excellence 
of materials, combined with skill in manufacture ; for thor- 
oughness of sizing, which will stand the tests of many erasures 
and rewritings over the same surface, and of all climates ; for 
uniformity of color and surface; for all the qualities requisite 


for books of record and for similar purposes, these papers 
belong to the highest class. 

AS AN example of the work which can be accomplished by 
the ‘‘Royle”’ routers, our attention has been drawn to a hand- 
some brass paper-weight presented to Mr. Sam R. Carter, of the 
Henry O. Shepard Company, by Mr. Vernon Royle, of Pater- 
son, New Jersey. The wording and design are admirably 
wrought out—the text a specimen of pleasant humor ; for 
Mr. Royle knows human nature fairly well. On the upper 
side of the weight appears the legend : ‘‘ Don’t turn me over, 
by request, Sam R. Carter.’’ Of course, one immediately feels 
called upon to do that very thing, and is rebuked by, ‘‘ How 
inquisitive you are in that which is strictly My business.” Mr. 
Carter, after some experiences, now keeps his pet weight and 
papers on his “ off”’ side. 

WE are in receipt of a sixteen-page pamphlet containing a 
report of the address of Mr. Ford Starring, secretary and gen- 
eral manager of the Rogers Typograph 
Company, before the annual meeting of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, in New York, February 22. It con- 
tains much information of value to those 
who have in view the purchase of a type- 
setting machine, and can be secured by a 
request to the company at their office in 
Detroit. 





OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 


THE fourth annual anniversary exercises and banquet of the 
Enterprise Typographical Institute, of Brockton, Massachusetts, 
was held toward the close of February. A feature of the ban- 
quet was the use of clean, new stereotype plates in lieu of 
dishes. 

THE sixth annual convention of the International Printing 
Pressmen’s Union will meet in Toronto, Canada, June 19, 1894. 
The committee of arrangements of Toronto Union include: 
J. W. Williams, chairman ; William Dickie, treasurer; Fred 
Stevenson, secretary, 137 Borden street ; John Letters, James J. 
Kew, S. J. Shambrook, John Barber. 


FOREMAN CHEEZUM, of the Evansville (Ind.) Courier com- 
posing room, last week issued an order prohibiting swearing 
in the office, and a strike, supported by the local union, was 
the consequence. The men swear that they don’t want to— 
few printers do— but that they won’t be told that they 
mustn’t.—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


THE firm of Kingsley & Barnes, of Los Angeles, California, 
has been incorporated under the name of Kingsley, Barnes & 
Neuner Company, limited, with a capital stock of $20,000, to do 
a general printing and bookbinding business. The directors 
are Cyrus M. Davis, John A. Kingsley, Jennie C. Neuner, 
Thomas F. Barnes and Fred S. Lang. The change was made 
February I. 

THE printers employed in Riggs’ printing establishment, at 
Albany, New York, went out on strike March 8, owing to the 
firm’s employing a non-union foreman and the further fact 
that the firm desired the machine men to work ten hours a day 
in place of eight—the number called for in the scale. Five 
of the twenty-seven employed went back to work, and were 
expelled by Albany union. The firm say they will insist on 
running a non-union office. 

On Tuesday, March 13, a committee of Philadelphia Print- 
ing Pressmen’s Union, No. 4, waited upon George W. Childs 
Drexel, of the Public Ledger, Philadelphia, and requested him 
to present to Mrs. George W. Childs, on their behalf, a hand- 
somely engrossed copy of the resolutions unanimously adopted 
by the union shortly after the death of Mr. Childs. The reso- 
lutions are elegantly bound in a quarto volume of six large, fine 
cardboard pages, the first bearing the title of the union and 
the five others the preamble and resolutions. The engrossing, 
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which is admirably done, was executed by T. H. McCool. 
Each page is inclosed.in a narrow black border, which, with 
the lettering, forms a striking contrast to the snowy whiteness 
of other portions of the pages, and is suggestive of a delicate 
art study in black and white. The covers of the volume are 
of sealskin, inlaid with rich black watered silk. On the front 
cover is the inscription in gold letters: 
IN MEMORY OF GEORGE W. CHILDS, 1894. 


As a whole, the tribute is not only elegant and tasteful as a 
work of art, but it is a chaste expression of appreciation and 
affection. The resolutions are as annexed : 

PHILADELPHIA PRINTING PRESSMEN'S UNION, NO. 4. 


At a regular meeting held on Saturday evening, February 10, 1894, the 
following preamble and resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

WHEREAS, In the death of Mr. George W. Childs, an honorary mem- 
ber of this organization, we feel a deep and mournful interest ; therefore, 

Resolved, That we will cherish and seek to perpetuate the principles 
of temperance and charity so conspicuously manifested in the life of the 
renowned philanthropist, George W. Childs. : 

Resolved, That the beautiful and noble characteristics which adorned 
the life of our illustrious friend and benefactor will ever remain a precious 
legacy to us, stimulating us to good works. 

Resolved, That we thank the giver of ‘“‘ every good gift and every per- 
fect gift’ for having given us such a bright example of the wisdom of 
doing good in our generation, and thereby assuring us of an eternal home 
in the unfading realms above. 

Resolved, That the charter of the union be draped for ninety days, 
that copies of these resolutions be furnished the Pudlic Ledger and the 
American Pressman, and that a copy, properly engrossed, be presented to 
Mrs. Childs. CHARLES W. MILLER. 

Con. H. Scout. 
EpDw. W. SUTTON. 
Committee. 


Mr. Drexel thanked the committee for their beautiful tribute, 
and stated he would avail himself of the first opportunity to 
hand it to Mrs. Childs, who would, in due time, make formal 
acknowledgment of their kindness and courtesy. 


ALL responsible news dealers are supposed to keep THE 
INLAND PRINTER on sale. If you cannot procure it of your 
newsdealer send us his address. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 








H. S. Foster, inventor and manufacturer of the Foster 
Reversible Chase for printing angular forms by straight feeding, 
is desirous of selling the patent for his invention, and would be 
willing to do so at a very reasorable figure. He has the full 
patent papers, three sets of patents, electros, etc. The chase 
was fully described in our magazine some months ago. If any 
of our readers are interested, they can get full information by 
addressing Mr. Foster, Box 276, Albany, New York. 





THE special attention of our readers is called to the adver- 
tisement of H. C. Hansen, typefounder, Boston, on page 20. 
The two machines illustrated are specialties with this well- 
known house. The perforator is a thoroughly made, accurate 
and in every way reliable machine, capable of doing in a most 
satisfactory manner all classes of perforating. The curving 
machine is a powerful and accurate device for the work 
intended, and a most useful addition to the tools of every 
well-regulated printing office. Circulars descriptive of these 
machines can be obtained by writing Mr. Hansen. 


CHANGED ONLY IN NAME. 


Our readers were advised, through our columns last month, 
of the change of name of the old and well-known firm of 
A. Zeese & Co., engravers and electrotypers, 341-351 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. The only change that has taken place in the 
house is, that instead of being called by the old name, it will 
hereafter be known as the Franklin Engraving & Electrotyping 
Company—a very appropriate title, as the firm is located in the 
Franklin building. The reason for changing the name of the 


firm was that many letters intended for the house were directed 
to A. Zeese, who was the founder of the company, but has not 
been connected with it for about five years. On account of 
this, many important orders, which would have had immediate 
attention had they been properly directed, were very much 
delayed and customers put to serious inconvenience and loss. 
In future all mail sent to the firm directed as above will receive 
immediate and careful attention. ‘The business, established 
over thirty years ago, has been steadily growing, and it can be 
safely stated that it is one of the most important, if not the 
largest concern of its kind, in the country. The reputation of 
the house for excellent work and for prompt execution is 
beyond all question. To meet the pressing demands of their 
growing business the firm has lately added fifty per cent to its 
floor space, and has largely increased its facilities in every 
department for handling all orders intrusted to it. The half- 
tones made by this company, which have appeared in THE 
INLAND PRINTER from time to time, tell the whole story as to 
what the firm can do in this particular line. In zinc etching, 
wood engraving, wax engraving and other branches of the 
business, the firm is fully as well able to handle any orders 
they may receive as in the half-tone line. We ask our readers, 
who desire to place orders with the old house of A. Zeese & 
Co., to be sure to direct all their letters to the Franklin Engrav- 
ing & Electrotyping Company, Franklin building, Chicago. 


THE ‘*QUICKLOCK’’ CLAMP. 


The accompanying illustration is that of the ‘‘ Quicklock”’ 
clamp, a device for speedily and securely fastening a form upon 
the bed of printing 
presses. One of its 
essential advantages 
is that it makes no 
difference if the chase 
does not project over 
the edge of the bed. 
It prevents the chase 
“lifting”? and when 
bolted to the bed becomes a permanent part of the press. 
Further information may be obtained from the ‘‘ Quicklock ”’ 
Clamp Company, Newton, Massachusetts. 


COPPER-PLATE ENGRAVING. 


William Freund & Sons, engravers, 155 State street, Chicago, 
have recently been sending out their sample book of fine sta- 
tionery, plate printing and embossing, and THE INLAND 
PRINTER is indebted to the firm for a copy. The character of 
work shown is of the highest order, and includes monograms, 
crests, address dies, and copper-plate engraving on various 
kinds of stock and in different colors. The prices being given, 
the book is especially useful to printers taking orders for 
work of this description to be sent this house, who make a spe- 
cialty of steel and copper-plate engraving for the trade. The 
catalogue is only sent on reference, and to those having calls 
for fine stationery proposing to place same with this firm. 











BLOMGREN BROTHERS & CO’S SPECIMEN SHEET. 

Ever ready to present to the trade new examples of their 
excellent half-tone work, and even before copies of their 
World’s Fair specimen book were entirely gone, Messrs. Blom- 
gren Brothers & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chicago, with charac- 
teristic enterprise, have now issued a new sixteen-page sheet 
of specimens, which certainly does them credit and will satisfy 
everyone examing it that this house is not behind any of its 
competitors in the line of work shown. The pamphlet is 9 by 
12 inches in size and is called ‘‘ Actresses and other Half- 
Tones,’”’ and is printed in the best manner. Twenty-two pic- 
tures of actresses are given, besides a number of other attrac- 
tive and ‘‘catchy”’ subjects. Copies can be had by addressing 
the firm as above, inclosing 10 cents to pay postage, etc. 
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BATES MULTIPLEX NUMBERING [ACHINE. 


The illustrations shown herewith give an excellent idea of a 
new machine just put on the market by the Bates Manufactur- 
ing Company, Edison building, New York, called the Multi- 
plex Numbering Machine, which possesses an adaptability to 
the requirements of a variety of work and a degree of efficiency 
hitherto unattained. It is a 
thoroughly practicable machine 
for numbering or paging with 
single numbering heads, and 
may be instantly adapted to 
operate two, three or more num- 
bering heads in either fixed or 
adjustable positions, according 
to the necessities of the work in 
hand. Such essential qualities 
as simplicity, speed, solidity, 
durability, perfect printing, and 
complete interchangeability of 
parts, are features combined in 
this machine, while it occupies a minimum of floor space. All 
wearing parts are made of steel and receive the finest finish. 
As will be seen by Fig. 1, an arched iron frame rises from the 
floor, with a heavy dovetailed slide moving vertically in bear- 
ings provided with means to take up wear, carries the number- 
ing head; mounted upon an iron 
column, resting upon the base of the 
frame, is the paging neck, the top of 
which provides an impression bed, 
perfectly true and of absolute rigidity ; 
a heavy oak table, with two separable 
extensions, is raised or lowered by a 
wheel located in the center of the 
column. A complete outfit for paging 
and numbering includes three heads : 

















two for paging — one for printing odd QuPLICATe 

and the other even numbers —and 2. 

one for numbering. (See Fig. 3.) 5 el 
These heads are instantly attached or m iy 
detached by simply raising or lower- ie ~ 
ing the small lever (shown in Fig. 3 —2547- 

at the right side of slide), which when 

lowered secures the head firmly in wi 
printing position, and when raised ——— 


























leaves it free to be removed. The 
changing from consecutive to dupli- FIG. 2. 

cate or continuous numbering is effected by merely moving the 
pointer in front of the dial. Fig. 2 shows one of the heads 
enlarged. When it is desired to increase the capacity of the 
machine by printing several numbers at a single impression, 
which is specially advantageous in long runs of money orders, 
order forms, 
checks, coupon 
tickets, etc., steel 
frames adapted to 
carry two, three or 
more numbering 





nished. These 
frames are inter- 
changeable with 
‘ single heads, and 
any head operative 

FIG. 3. in a frame may also 
be used individually instead of and without the frame. Inter- 
changeable steel dating heads will be furnished, printing the 
month, day of the month and year, and interchangeable, self- 
inking pallets, capable of printing one or two lines of type, 
may also be applied to these machines, and used together with 
or instead of the numbering heads, When specially ordered, 





heads will be fur- - 


“Bates ’’ heads will be furnished with automatic revolving 
steel ink-disks and self-inking composition rollers instead of 
our regular inking device. The weight of machine is 300 
pounds. Circular describing same will be sent on request. 





GOLDING & COMPANY’S AWARDS. 


Following is the text of the diploma accompanying the 
medal awarded Golding & Co’s job printing presses at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition : 


GOLDING JOBBER.— Most highly developed type of the modern job 
printing press. It is substantial in construction and built upon mechanical 
principles which make it durable and of very high efficiency. The positive 
movements in the main working parts, without the use of cams or slides, is 
a feature of great merit, as is also the superior class of materials used, and 
high mechanical skill displayed in construction. The solid platen bear- 
ings, automatic brayer and ink fountain, convenient and quickly operated 
throw-off, together with the mechanism for regulating the impression, are 
all features of superior merit in this press. 

GOLDING ART JOBBER.— Differs from the Golding Jobber in that the 
impression is adjusted from the bed instead of from the platen. This is 
done to lighten the platen and increase the speed possibilities of the press. 
It contains four form rollers and is supplied with an extra large brayer and 
ink fountain, with an apparatus for heating the ink to assist perfect distri- 
bution. It can be easily changed to work two or more colors at one impres- 
sion. The gear shafting of this press has been shortened to prevent spring 
at the point of impression. 

PEARL PRESS.— Distinguished for the ease with which it can be 
operated. Its construction is simple and can be readily understood, 
while its speed is limited only to the ability of the operator to properly 
feed the sheet into the press. It is particularly adapted to printing offices 
where power is not used. 

These platen printing presses are specially characterized by their 
strength, solidity, facilities for rapid make-ready, ease of regulating 
impression, automatic ink supply and distribution, and high standard of 
general excellence in design, construction and operation. 





A BOOK ON EMBOSSING. 


A work on the subject of embossing, which contains much 
of interest and value to printers, is the little book issued by 
E. F. Peckham, 130 Oliver street, Boston, Massachusetts. This 
work has been published for some time, but has not been very 
extensively advertised, and has not been pushed as it should 
have been. It contains chapters on embossing with cardboard, 
designs for panels and raised tints, embossing from boxwood, 
embossing border or type, casting female dies, making ready 
metal dies, tint blocks, leather tint blocks, wood tint blocks, 
cork and lace tint blocks, brass rule working, and other subjects 
of interest to every printer. The price of the book is 75 cents. 





WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive special want advertiséfments for THE INLAND PRINTER 


ALBERT HARPER, newspaper broker, Anderson, Indiana, 
newspaper and job plants in every state and territory in the Union. Send 
for his circulars if you want to either buy or sell. 


AN experienced | genta gerd will give practical instruc- 
tions in line and half-tone in all its branches, by correspondence. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. For terms, etc., address ‘‘ INSTRUCTOR,” care 
INLAND PRINTER. 


LECTROTYPER—First-class finisher, thoroughly ac- 

uainted with all details and machinery, capable of taking charge of 

foundry, would like situation; can furnish best of Chicago references. 
Address ‘‘ J. R. B.,’’ care INLAND PRINTER. 











FOR SALE — An Emmerich Bronzing and Dusting Machine, 


28 by 42. Has been used only a few months, and is in first-class order. 





Having abandoned the label department of our business, we have no use . 


for this machine and will sell it at a bargain. Address OMAHA PRINT- 
ING COMPANY, Omaha, Nebraska. 











FOR SALE — Campbell pony two-revolution cylinder press, 
and other desirable articles of job printing outfit. O. A. BARNHART, 
804 Twentieth street, Rock Island, Ill, 
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FOR SALE — Eighth Medium Cleveland Gordon Press, never 
been used. All complete, with steam fixtures, at a bargain. Address 
‘““CLEVELAND,”’ care INLAND PRINTER. 
OR SALE — Four Cottrell & Babcock stop-cylinder presses ; 
size of bed, 31 by 42 inches. Two Campbell two-revolution presses, 
book and job series ; size of bed, 26 by 36 and 28 by 41 inches. All in first- 
class condition. Reason for selling, to make room for larger machinery. 
Inquire of R. J. OLIPHANT, Oswego, N. Y. 


OR SALE— Modern equipped te office in eastern city; 

population of 100,000 ; cost $1,900. Will sell at a sacrifice on easy terms. 

Does good business and a hustler can make a good thing of it. Address 
‘*BARGAIN,”’ care INLAND PRINTER. 


GREAT SACRIFICE! — A few unbound volumes of the 


American Art Printer for sale. Single volumes, $1 each ; complete 





set, from Vol. I to Vol. VI, $5.50 postpaid ; original price, $12.50. These ° 


volumes contain practical papers by the best printers of the world, and 
the information covers every branch of the art from ‘ devil’’ to publisher. 
The half-tone specimens are alone worth ten times the amount. Printers 
wishing to complete their sets can do so by addressing J. D. WHITE, 
152 Sixth avenue, New York City. 


| LOYD FOLDING MACHINE for sale cheap. Address 
WHITWORTH BROS., 74 Frankfort street, Cleveland. 











NEWSPAPER ILLUSTRATING — A twenty-four-page pam- 

phlet describing the art of newspaper illustrating. Describes pen- 
drawing, best methods, and what to avoid; zinc etching, how done; 
stereotyping, etc. Contains many useful hints. By mail, 50 cents. Address 
CHARLES A. GRAY, illustrator, Herald building, Chicago. 


PHOTOGRAPHY FOR HALF-TONE ENGRAVING —A 
pamphlet of 16 pages, giving instructions in regard to half-tone engrav- 
ing by the enamel process, by a practical worker in this branch of the busi- 
ness. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, 25 cents. Address 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Chicago. 








RESSMAN of sixteen years’ experience wishes a position ; 
capable of taking charge. Address ‘‘ W. F. J.,”’ care INLAND PRINTER, 
Chicago, Ill. ; 


PRESS WANTED — Printers, attention! State condition 
and time of service; four-roller Cottrell pony press, small cylinder ; 
give size of bed and price. THE TUTTLE COMPANY, Rutland, Vt. 


REPORTER— Young man, practical printer, at present man- 
aging editor of weekly, wants situation as reporter or local editor on 
paper in growing western town or city. Experience, 13 years at trade, 4 
years atdesk. ‘‘ PRACTICAL,,”’ care INLAND PRINTER. 
SOME ADVERTISING THAT ADVERTISES — A book for 
wide-awake advertisers, illustrative of a medium of publicity for 
printers ; original in typography, harmonious in coloring, replete with 
suggestive text matter. See ad. on page 18. W. H. WRIGHT, JR., 
publisher, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE DOWST SUBSCRIPTION RECORD, AND ADVERTIS- 
ING RECORD AND LEDGER are superior to anything in the market. 
For sale by all booksellers and stationers. Sample sheets sent FREE on 
request. Publishers, E. lL. GRANGER & CO., Chicago. 


WANTED — A few copies of the December, 1891, issue (No. 3, 
Vol. IX) of THE INLAND PRINTER; also of the October, 1893, issue 
(No. 1, Vol. XII), if in good condition. Will pay 20 cents apiece for same. 
Mail or bring to this office. THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 




















WANTED — A first-class half-tone enpen, = re for a large 
establishment in Chicago. Liberal salary and profit sharing to the 
right party. Address ‘‘ PROGRESS,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


WANTED—A young German all-around printer and compos- 
itor wants good situation. Best references. Address OTTO PETERS, 
Gaza, O’Brien county, Iowa. 








WANTED — An active, reliable man, about thirty or thirty- 

five years old, for superintendent of a large job printing business ; 
one who has taste, executive ability, and is capable of figuring on all 
classes of work desired. Address, with references, ‘‘C. R.,’’ Box 599, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


WANTED — Half-tone engraver, enamel process; man well 
posted in the latest methods, and thoroughly competent to do line 
work as well. State salary wanted, and what experience you have had. 
Address ‘‘ EXPERT,”’ care INLAND PRINTER. 


WANTED — Photographer for half-tone and line work ; none 
but experienced hands need apply. Good salary to right party, and 
permanent situation. Address ‘‘ EXPERIENCE,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


WANTED — Position by first-class photo-engraver, line and 
half-tone (enamel process). Address ‘‘ FORMULA,” care INLAND 
PRINTER. 


WANTED — Position by a pressman of four years’ experi- 
ence to work under instructions in a first-class book and job office. 
Address ‘* S. P.,’’ care INLAND PRINTER. 


WANTED — Situation by competent, all-round printer and 
newspaper man; have had experience as foreman, reporter and 
solicitor ; best references; strictly sober. State particulars and address 
‘* PRINT,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


WANTED — Situation by good job printer of several years’ 


experience; union. Address ‘‘H. J. D.,’’ care INLAND PRINTER. 




















WANTED — To buy, secondhand lens and camera, large size. 
Also machinery for photo-engraving plant. Must be first-class con- 
dition and a bargain. Address “ENG. PLANT,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


WANTED — The advertiser wishes to lease a prosperous 

daily or weekly, with job office in connection, in fruit belt of Mich- 
igan, with privilege of buying if satisfactory. Have had experience in 
all the branches of newspaper publishing, and can build up any paper. 
If party does not care to sell, will put my knowledge against his capital 
and guarantee results. What have you to offer? Address ‘‘P. S. A.,’”’ care 
INLAND PRINTER. 





“ONCE TRIED, never without 


—= " . . i 2 
6 _-CE =>. J)it7's5 Galley Lockup”; three styles; 
simple; durable. ‘‘ Eureka” lockup for 


country newspaper offices, $4 per doz.; big discount for 60 days. Agents 
wanted. C. A. DIRR, inventor and mfr., 379 West Monroe st., Chicago. 


16-page Illustrated 
Book giving dates 
\ and Fi mer paid for 
Send two stamps 


National Coin Company, 53 K State street, Boston, Massachusetts. 














A DIRECTORY OF WATER-MARKS, 
TRADE-MARKS AND SPECIAL BRANDS 
IN USE IN THE PAPER TRADE. 


A handy pocket reference book, of great value to paper makers, paper 
dealers, publishers, apron bookbinders, blank book makers, envelope 
and papeterie manufacturers, engravers, lithographers, booksellers, sta- 
tioners, newsdealers and every kindred branch of the trade. 

Carefully prepared, neatly printed, and substantially bound, and will 
be sent, postpaid, to any address for $r. 

CLARK W. BRYAN CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. 


A 43-inch SHERIDAN 
F OR SALE. Automatic Self-Clamping 
PAPER CUTTER. __..eu 


M. A. SWIFT & SON, Wholesale Paper Dealers, 
15 Exchange Street, BOSTON. 












THE MODE OF OPERATION IS SIMPLE, » | F FULL 
AND WITH THE —_— vet z ’ INSTRUCTIONS 


Hints en RULE pies 
Rule Bending, BENDER 
.. 410 Cents, ee = 52 BENDER 

YOU CAN EASILY LEARN THE / 

ART OF RULE BENDING. “7 











_ «fit a“? 
ELITE MFG. CO., Marshall, Mich. 


THE DURANT 
COUNTERS 


Received the Highest Award 
at the World's Columbian Exposition. 


Send for Catalogueto W. N. DURANT, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


PATENTS. 


Patents, Caveats and Trade Marks procured, Rejected Appli- 
cations Revived and Prosecuted. All business before the U. S. 
Patent Office promptly attended to for moderate fees, and no 
charge made unless Patent is secured. Send for ** INVENTOR’S 


GUIDE.” FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Washington, D. C. 


TEREOT TVING-++ 


THE PAPIER MACHE PROCESS. 


By C. S. PARTRIDGE, 
Superintendent of Stereotyping for A. N. Kellogg Newspaper Company. 


A BOOK FOR STEREOTYPERS, ELECTROTYPERS, PRINTERS, INVENTORS, 
AMATEURS, AND ALL WHO ARE INTERESTED IN THE HISTORY 
AND ART OF STEREOTYPING. 

HIS is the only book devoted exclusively to Papier Mache Stereotyping 
which has ever been published, and is an exhaustive treatise of the 
subject, containing fifty engravings of modern machinery and appli- 

ances, and detailed descriptions of all the best methods of work in present 
use, including Cold Process pag oned go instructions for operating the 
Rolling Machine, Paste Recipes, Metal Formulas, Hints for the Protection 
of Type used in Stereotyping, Suggestions for the operating and care of 
Stereotyping Machinery, Instructions for Grinding Tools, etc., etc., and a 
i list of unexpired patents pertaining to Stereotyping Methods and 
Machinery, including number of patent, date of issue and name of inventor. 


50 Illustrations. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 
Acareders to THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 214 Monroe St., Chicago. 
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MILWAUKEE.WIS 
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The IN2AND PPRINTER BaSINESS DIRECTORY. 








ten SP ATEN 


THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF 
ALL CONSUMERS OF PRINTERS’ WARES AND MATERIALS. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $6.00 per year for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional. 





BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


James, Geo. C., & Co., manufacturers and deal- 
ers, 62 Longworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Montague & Fuller, 28 Reade street, New York. 
Stitching and foldiig machines, etc. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


American Strawboard Co., 152 and 153 Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Bookbinders’ supplies. 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 300 Wabash avenue, Chi- 
cago. Also paper-box makers’ supplies. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CARDS— SOCIETY ADDRESS. 


Smith, Milton H., publisher, 95 Andrews street, 
Rochester, N. Y. Embossing to order. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 
The, New London, Conn.; New York office, 
g and 10 Tribune building ; Barnhart Bros. & 
Spindler, general western agents, Chicago. 


Cranston Printing Press Co., Norwich, Conn. 
Manufacturers of The Cranston printing 
presses, all sizes and styles. 


Duplex Printing Press Co. The Cox duplex, 
web and country presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Goss Printing Press Co., 335-351 Rebecca st., near 
cor. Ashland ave. and Sixteenth st., Chicago. 


Hoe, R., & Co., New York. Manufacturers print- 
ing presses, electrotype machinery and print- 
ing materials. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Lovejoy Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Electrotypers, photo and wood engrav- 
ers. 


Campbell & Co. (Geo. W. Blum, prop.), 59 and 61 
Longworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Drach, Chas. A., Electrotype Co., corner Pine 
and Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat bldg.), 
St. Louis, Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 





ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Com- 
pany, electrotypers, photo-zinc etchers, half- 
tone, map and relief-line engravers, 341 to 
351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Heybach-Bush Co., Fifth and Main streets, 
Louisville, Ky. Most complete establishment 
in the South. 


Juergens Bros. Co., 148 to 154 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also process engravers. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, 210 and 212 Washington 
avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


ENGRAVERS. 


Benedict, Geo. H., & Co., electrotypers, zinc etch- 
ers, relief-plate engravers, photo, wax and 
wood processes. 177 Clark street, Chicago. 


Weinhardt, A. M., Eng. Co., all kinds of wood 
engraving, 71 Washington st., Chicago. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


Bennett Folder.—Rockford Folder Co., Mftrs., 
Rockford, Ill. Cable address, ‘‘ Folder.”’ 


Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Write 
for circulars and information. 


Chambers Brothers Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paper-folding machinery. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, New York 
and Chicago. 


Bonnell, J. Harper, Co. (Limited), 17 Quincy 
street, Chicago; Ed Hanff, manager. 


Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Office and Factory, 
10 to 20 Brace street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Johnson, Chas. Eneu, & Co., 509 South Tenth 
st., Philadelphia, Pa. Branches: 529 Com- 
mercial st.,San Francisco; 45 and 47 Rose st., 
N. Y.; 99 Harrison st., Chicago. 


Levey, Fred’k H., & Co., 59 Beekman st., New 
York. Specialty, brilliant woodcut inks. 
Chicago agents, Illinois Typefounding Co. 


Mather’s Sons, Geo., & Harper Co., 29 Rose 
street, New York. Book and fine cut and 
colored inks. 


Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Congress st., Bos- 
ton ; 17 to 27 Vandewater st., New York; 304 
Dearborn st., Chicago; E. J. Shattuck & Co., 
520 Commercial st., San Francisco, Cal. 


Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati 
and Chicago. 


Thalmann Printing Ink Co., St. Louis. Chicago 
office, 415-417 Dearborn street. 


The Uilmann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89 to 95 Merwin st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Bronson, H., Manufacturer Old Style Gordon 
press, 371 and 373 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Liberty Machine Works, The, 54 Frankfort 
street, New York. Sole manufacturers of 
the new style Noiseless Liberty press. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce st., New York. 


MACHINE KNIVES. 


White, L. & I. J., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers 
of paper-cutting knives ; superior quality. 


MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 


Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Com- 
pany, electrotypers, photo-zinc etchers, half- 
tone, map and relief-line engravers, 341 to 
351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


Semple Cutters, for bookbinders, manufactured 
and sold by M. H. Semple & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, 210 and 212 Washington 
avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce st., New York. 


PAPER DEALERS— COMMISSION. 


Taylor, Geo. H., & Co., 207 and 209 Monroe st. 
Plate, book, news, colored, covers, manila, 
etc., and specialties. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Butler, J. W., Paper Co., 216 and 218 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 


Chicago Paper Co., 120 and 122 Franklin st., Chi- 
cago. Headquarters for printers’ supplies. 


Elliot, A. G., & Co., 30 to South Sixth street, 
Philadelphia. Paper of every description. 


Iilinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Book, cover, manila, rope manila papers, etc. 


Smith, Bradner, & Co., 119 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Southworth Company, manufacturers of writ- 


ing and ledger papers, Bankers’ Linen, Vel- 
lum Bond, Mittineague, Mass. 





BRASS RULES, LEADS, SLUGS «. 
a» METAL FURNITURE. r 


Cast and Wrought Iron Chases. 
All-Brass Galleys. 


AGENTS FOR 
KEYSTONE TYPEFOUNDRY, 
PHILADELPHIA. 









340-342 
Dearborn Street, 
GHIGAGO. 


... MANUFACTURERS OF... 


improved from Case Stands. 


-— SEND FOR CIRCULAR —+ 
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PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Binner Engraving Co., 87 Washington st., Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street. Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 


Boston Engraving Co., 227 Tremont street, 
Boston, Mass. The largest designing and 
engraving establishment in New England. 
Half-tones a specialty. 


Crosscup & West ere Co., The, 911 Fil- 
bert street, Philadelphia. Engraving of a 
high order. 


Electro-Light Engraving Co., 157 and 159 Will- 
iam st., New York. The pioneer zinc etching 
company in America. Line and half-tone en- 
graving of the highest character and in short- 
est possible time. Correspondence solicited. 


Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Com- 
pany, electroty pers, photo-zinc etchers, half- 
tone, map and relief-line engravers, 341 to 
351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Gill Engraving Co., The, 104 Chambers street, 
New York. Send for our samples. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, 145 High street, Boston. 
Our half-tones are unexcelled. 


Photo-Electrotype Engraving Co., 7, 9 and 11 
New Chambers street, New York. Manufac- 
turers and publishers requiring illustrations 
for catalogues or other purposes will find it 
to their advantage to write us for samples 
and estimates. Highest order of mechanical 
engraving. 

Photo-Engraving Company, 67 Park Place, New 
York. First, largest, best. Haif-tone and 
line engravings on zinc and copper. High 
grade of: work at reasonable prices. Color 
plates by our ee a specialty. Artis- 
tic color printing done. 


Ringler, F. A., Co., electrotypers and photo- 
engravers, 21-23 Barclay street to 26-28 Park 
Place, New York. 


Sanders Engraving Co., 400 and 402 N. Third 
street, St. Louis, Mo. Photo-engravers. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 


Royle, John, & Sons, Essex and Straight streets, 
Paterson, N. J. Routing machines, routing 
cutters, saw tables, shoot planes, etc. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


Bronson, H., new and secondhand machinery 
and supplies, 371 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Dodson’s Printers’ Supply Depot, Atlanta, Ga. 
Largest stock in the South. Lowest prices. 

Graham, E. .. & Co., 516 Commerce street, 
Philadelphia. New and secondhand ‘ma- 
chinery and supplies. 

Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Mfrs. of 
cases, stands, cabinets and all printers’ wood 
goods. 


Hartnett, R. W., & Bros., 52 and 54 North Sixth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


Marder, Luse & Co., Chicago Typefoundry, 139 
and, 141 Monroe st., Chicago, Ill. Branches 
at Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn.; Omaha, 


Neb., and Kansas City, Mo. All kinds of 


printers’ machinery and materials. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Printers’ woodwork of all kinds —cabinets, 
cases, wood type, patent steel furniture, etc. 
Dealers in metal type and machinery. 


Rowell, Robert, Third avenue and Market st., 
Louisville, Ky. Outfits furnished complete. 


Simons, S., & Co., 13-27 N. Elizabeth st., Chicago. 

+ Make cabinets, cases, galleys, and everything 

of wood used in a printing office. Make 
bookbinders’ boards and engravers’ wood. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, 210 and 212 Washington 
avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


Wells, Heber, 8 Spruce street, New York. 
‘*Strong slat’’ cases, cabinets and stands. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass and steel rule, 
galleys, etc. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine 
streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor st., Philadelphia. 
Composition adapted to work to be performed. 


Bingham Brothers Company, 49-51 Rose street, 
New York. Also padding glues. 


Bingham & Runge, 12 to 18 Franklin st., Cleve- 
land, O. Printers’ rollers and composition. 


Birchard, C. H., & Co., 634 Filbert st., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Out of town orders promptly 
attended to. 

Buffington & Garbrock, 202 Race st., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Price list and terms on application. 


Dorsey, Henry, ‘“‘The Roller Maker,”’ Dallas, 
Texas. Also pressroom supplies. 

Hart, Henry L., 107 N. Water street, Rochester, 
N. Y.; 10 and 12 Lock street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Osgood, J. H., & Co., 100 Milk st., Boston, Mass. 
Best ‘‘ Patent’ and ‘‘ Old Style '’ composition. 


Stahibrodt, E. A., 18 Mill street, Rochester, 
N. Y. Roller composition and flour paste. 


Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street. Boston, 
Mass. Improved Standard and Anglo-Amer- 
ican compositions. 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSES. 


Graham, L., & Son, 44-46 Baronne street, New 
Orleans, La. Southern Printers’ Warehouse. 


Heybach-Bush Co., Fifth and Main streets, 
Louisville, Ky. Everything for printers. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 183 to 187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Superior copper-mixed type on the 
pointsystem. Allkinds of printing materials. 


Bruce’s, Geo., Son & Co., 13 Chambers street, 
New York. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Benton, Waldo & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Self- 
spacing type. Point system; both ways. 


Central Typefoundry, St. Louis, Mo. 


Cleveland Typefoundry, 147 St. Clair street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Collins & McLeester Typefoundry, The, 705 
Jayne st., Philadelphia. Alex. MclLeester, 
proprietor; Eugene H. Munday, business 
manager. 


Dominion Typefounding Co., 780 Craig street, 
Montreal, Canada. R. G. Starke, president ; 
P. A. Crossby, manager. Typefounders to 
the government of Canada. Exclusive agents 
for the American Typefounders’ Company. 


Farmer, A. D., & Son Typefounding Co., 63 and 
65 Beekman street, New York; 115 Quincy 
street, Chicago. 


Graham, John, typefounder, 451 Belden avenue, 
Chicago. Send for specimen sheet. 


MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Foundry, 606 to 614 
Sansom street, Philadelphia, Pa. Branch in 
Chicago, 328 and 330 Dearborn street. 


Marder, Luse & Co., Chicago Typefoundry, 139 
and 141 Monroe st., Chicago, Ill. Branches at 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn.; Omaha, 
Neb., and Kansas City, Mo. All kinds of 
printers’ machinery and materials. 


Palmer & Rey Typefoundry, Typefoundry and 
Head Office, San Francisco, Cal.; Branch, 
Portland, Ore. Apply to any of the branches 
of American Typefounders’ Co. for our 
goods. Scarff & O’Connor Company, Dallas, 
Texas, are special agents, and carry a full 
line. A large and complete stock of types, 
presses and printers’ material kept at each 
of our branch houses. Our stock in San 
Francisco is the largest and most complete in 
the U.S. Goods sold at eastern prices and 
terms. Manufacturers of Hercules Gas and 
Gasoline Engines. 


Newton Copper-faced Type Co., 14 Frankfort st., 
New York. Quads not copperfaced. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, 210 and 212 Washington 
avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


TYPESETTING MACHINES. 


Thorne Typesetting Machine Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn. Manufacturers of the most sim- 
ple, cheapest and most perfect typesetter. 
Write for circular. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Wood Type Co., South Windham, 
Conn. Send for catalogue. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Manufac- 
turers of wood type, borders, ornaments, 
wood rule, etc. 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 


Wood type unexcelled for finish. Wood rule, 
borders, reglet, furniture and all wood goods. 


Wells, Heber, 8 Spruce street, New York. New 
specimen book of beautiful faces. 
















M434154 MONROE ST 
CHICAGO. 


PHONE MAIN. 1576. 


ENGRAVING OF ALL KINDS. 
Zine Engraving. 





Copper Half-Tone, 
Wax Engraving, 


SPECIAL DESIGNS 

OR DRAWINGS MADE FOR 
PRODUCING ENGRAVINGS BY 
ABOVE PROCESSES. 
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Tue “ACME” 
Self-clamping Gutter. 


The only Automatic Self-clamping Cutter 
made. We combine Self and Hand Clamp. pm 
# ©Also, Self and Foot Clamp. 

Labor saved will pay entire cost of Cutter 
in two years. 

HIGHEST AWARD at the World’s Fair. 

FORTY sizes and styles, 28 to 72 inches. 


y* ., Child Acme Cutter & Press Co. 


64 FEDERAL ST., BOSTON, MASs. 





~ MONTAGUE & FULLER, Agents, M/—/; 
345 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
28 READE ST., NEW YORK. 











HERE ARE Printing Inks and Printing Inks. 
But when you get through experimenting, 
come back, as everybody does, to the old 
reliable goods of 
GEO. MATHER’S SONS COMPANY, 


29 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
106 PEARL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


ENGRAVERS OF PRINTING PLATES 
BY ALL PROCESSES. 


Our 
Enameled Gopper 


Balf-=T one 


JProcess 


Is the Best in Use!? 





(SEE SPECIMEN ON PAGE 25.) 





It not only produces accurate and beautiful 
results, but its printing quality 
is unsurpassed. 


TERT 


New York Engraving and Printing 60. 
320 and 322 Pearl Street, 


New York. 


A. R. HART, PRESIDENT. SEND FOR OUR 
J.C. VON ARX, VICE-PRESIDENT. SP FE CIM E N SH E ETS. 


C. M. COOPER, SFCRETARY. 
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F A N S CARDS, HANGERS, 
PANELS, FOLDERS, Etc. 
PEERLESS <# > LINE... 
ee ee ; ARE UNS“RPASSED. 
Unexcelled for beauty and design. Price Lists on application. Full line of Fan samples by 


express, $2.50. Rebate on $35.00 order. We publish the largest line of Advertising Goods 
in the U.S. Send for our Catalogues. LIBERAL TRADE DISCOUNT TO PRINTERS. 


THE BUFFALO <Q@S3> LITHOGRAPHERS. en ae 


Successors to and Proprietors of COSSACK & CO. 
100 LAKE VIEW AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 














PAUL SHNIEDEWEND & CO. 


DEALERS IN 


Printing Machinery. 


AGENTS FOR 
THE SEYBOLD MACHINE CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH GRADE 
POWER PAPER CUTTERS ano 
BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES. << 
TEMPORARY LOCATION: 


345 E. 44th Street, - = Chicago, Ill. 





43> SEND FOR OUR LIST OF OVER ONE HUNDRED 
REBUILT PRINTING MACHINES. 





ROYLE’S igenists — 
MACHINES. 

RADIAL ARM, STRAIGHT-LINE AND OTHER KINDS. | 

OUR ROUTING CUTTERS Ag, tesdeecereeige 824 °° 

SHOOT PLANES, DRILLS, | 


CIRCULAR anp JIG SAWS, TRIMMERS, 
AND MACHINERY FOR ELECTROTYPERS AND ENGRAVERS. 


Send for Circulars to 


we JOHN ROYLeE & SONS, 
PATERSON, N.v. 





Isn’t It Simple and Neat! 
MEGILL’S PATENT 
screw Adjusting Gauge Pins. 






Meet with favor everywhere, as do all other 
varieties of Megill’s Gauge Pins. 

A style for every purpose. Send for circulars. 
Sold by all dealers. 


EDWARD L. MEGILL, 
60 Duane St., NEW YORK. 





The Black & Glawson Go’s 


el —e 
wh OWER.-.-.-.- 
ERFORATOR 


Made in three sizes: 20-inch, 24-inch 
and 28-inch. 


Descriptive Circular and prices furnished on 
application to 


The Black & Clawson Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO. 




















MEFEECO. CIN. O. 





[ONEER PAPER STOCK CO 


PACKERS 
aso GRADERS oF 
-PAPER STOCK. 


822 & 324 §. DESPLAINES ST., 
105 & 107 LAW AYE, 


CHICAGO. 


PERRY KRUS, Pres’? 





’ ° BATES’ AUTOMATIC 
Bates’ Multiplex 4 ven" Wacuine 
Numbering Machine : 


FOR PAGING AND NUMBERING. 








Adapted to operate simultaneously two, three 
or more numbering heads, adjustable for check 
and order numbering, etc. 


First-class mechanical construction. Greatly 
reduced prices. Send for circulars. : 


BATES’ AKEG. CO. 
Edison Building, Broad Street, 
NEW YORK, U.S.A. 








LONDON, ENG.— 28-29 St. Swithin’s Lane, E. C. 


C. W. CRUTSINGER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


—AND=— 


COMPOSITION, 


18 N. SECOND STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Our Elastic Tablet Glue is the Best in the Market. 





PHILADELPHIA PRINTING INK WORKS. 


Charles Eqeu Johnson & C0. 


OFFICE AND WORKS: 


509 SOUTH TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


1 47 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 








Oe ance: ) 99 HARRISON STREET, CHICAGO. 
* | 529 COMMERCIAL STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


ALL GRADES OF TYPOGRAPHIG AND LITHOGRAPHIC INKS, VARKISHES AND PLATE OILS. 
BOOKBINDERS’ INKS IN ALL COLORS. 


TRADE MARE. 





SPECINEN BOOKS 
FURNISHED ON 
APPLICATION. 





BUYERS OF PAPER 
CAN SAVE BY sending to this office 


samples of Paper or Card- 
aebbee MON EY board wanted, together 


with quantity and price they are willing to pay. 


IN OUR FREQUENT TRIPS 
AMONG THE MILLS 
We are often able to pick up remainders which 
the mills will trim to size and sell at less than 
market rate. This service is performed gratui- 
tously for subscribers to the 
American Paper Trade. 

For further particulars, address 


ANDREW GEYER, 
63 DUANE STREET. New York City. 
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"THE MOST COMPLETE ESTABLISHMENT 
ey : IN AMERICA.— 














To Our Subscribers: 
~ YOUR LAST! 


This is your last number of THE 
INLAND PRINTER unless you renew, 
if the date on your address tab 
reads April, 94. Look the matter 
up and renew at once if you do 
not wish to miss any numbers. 
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WILL REMOVE 


FROM 


their old quarters in 


Spruce Street, 


—which they have occupied for more 


than a quarter of a century— 


TO 


new and larger rooms in the 


POTTER BUILDING 


Park Row, N. Y. 


MAY 1, 1894. 








Trip Conposiuon Gabi. 





Hi i 
We make CABINETS of every style 
and size in Oak or Cherry. Brack- WO 0 D T Y PE 
ets as above, or ‘‘ tilting’ if pre- 
ferred. SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


CASES, GALLEYS, STANDS, |} 
REGLET, FURNITURE, ry Our Patent 


oer ‘terrer poarns, || STEEL FURNITURE 


PROOF PRESSES, Etc., Etc. A GREAT SUCCESS! 





Ready to do business for ACTUAI, CASH at special prices. 


MORGANS -WILCOXx Co. 
MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 
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a — ST. LOUIS, MO.’ 





BOUND VOLUME XIlI.... 
—gs——THE INLAND PRINTER 
NOW READY. 


HE twelfth volume of THE INLAND PRINTER is now com- 
plete and ready for delivery, bound in neat and sub- 
stantial shape, half-russia back and corners, cloth sides. 

Contains six numbers— October, 1893, to March, 1894, in- 
clusive. A book of 524 pages, full of valuable matter, useful 
hints, notes on the latest inventions and devices in printing, 
magnificent illustrations and other attractive features. Those 
who failed to secure the numbers as issued should by all 
means purchase a copy of the complete book, and keep up 
with the times in the art preservative. A valuable work for 
the library. 

Price, $2.25. Must be sent by express at expense of pur- 

chaser. Order early. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., PUBLISHERS, 
212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 
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: 
/ We Union Printer. 


/ THE ESPECIAL ADVOCATE OF THE TYPOGRAPHICAL 
/ UNIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


The Best Trade Paper published in the East. 
/ SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


One Year, - : $1.00 Six Months, - - 50 cts. 
WARREN C. BROWNE, 
12 CHAMBERS STREET, ROOM 10, - - NEW YORK. 
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Now Ready! irre tene 
The American Dictionary of 
Printing and Bookmaking. 


tances. 
— HOWARD LOCKWOOD & CO., Publishers, 


126 AND 128 DUANE STREET, - - ° 





— The Inland Printer’s Dictionary Offer > 
oe — on page l6 1 


Royal Octavo, half-bound, 600 pages, profusely illustrated, 
$12.00 cash, delivered; no discount to anybody under any circum- 


NEW YORK. 





LEADER OF THE NORTHWEST. 


Tbe Typographical Review. 
Official Journal of Fifteenth District Union. 
BRIGHT, Newsy, PROGRESSIVE. 


PerAnnum, - - socts. Six Months, - 25 cts. 
Sample copies, 5 cts. 
ADDRESS: 
TYPOGRAPHICAL REVIEW, - Box 556, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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The United States Paper-Maker. 
Devoted to the Interests of Paper-Makers. 


Published semi-monthly, 1st and 15th. $2.00 per 
annum. Single copies, 10 cents. As Zhe United States Paper- 
Maker reaches all buyers, it is a valuable advertising medium. 
Rates for standing and displayed advertisements furnished on 
application. Address 


CHARLES C. WALDEN & CO., - . 





29 Park Row, New York. 























THE ONLY Journal devoted to | 
Printing in Mexico. | 


Correspondence in English 
solicited. 


SUBSCRIPTION, $1.00 A YEAR; 
10 CTS. PER COPY. 











{ 
\ $a Revista Cipografica. 


PUBLISHED 5 


MONTHLY. 


It circulates profusely throughout Mexico, Cen- 
tral and South America, and also in Spain. 

Manufacturers and dealers in Printers’ Material 
are invited to publish advertisements in this 
paper, and the publishers guarantee a good and 
profitable success. RATES MODERATE. 


Ep. M. VARGAS & Co., 
Publishers and Proprietors, 
YRAPUATO, GTO., MEXICco. 





P.O. Box 34. 




















rf 

Subscribed Circulation and the Largest \\ 
The Largest Advertising wg oi of any Printing )! 
and Paper Trades’ Journal in the United Kingdom, is pos- 


sessed by The British Printer. 


| 
. . 
The acknowledged technical and artistic educator of the || 
craft. CONDUCTED BY ROBERT HILTON. | 


Bi-Monthly. 12,500 each issue. 6s. per year. Specimen 
copy, 1s. Post free. 


RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & CO., Ltd., 
N imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, - LONDON, E. — 





























HE PIPER AND RING 


(QUARTERLY. 


Subscription, two shillings per annum, post free. Postage 
stamps of any nationality received in payment. 

Every Printer, Stationer, Papermaker, Bookseller, Author, 
Newspaper Proprietor, Reporter, in fact, everyone interested 
directly or indirectly (and whois not?) in Printing and Paper 
ought to subscribe. Useful Trade Tables, Trade Information, 
Heaps of Wrinkles, and Amusing Gossip in every issue. 














IRNES JURA) 








JOHN SOUTHWARD, EpiTor. 

* Nee LOUGHBOROUGH ROAD, - LONDON, ENGLAND, /Z 
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E MYSTERIE OF PRINTING. 

William Blades’ great work, ‘‘ THE 
PENTATEUCH OF PRINTING,” should have a 
purchaser in every present-day printer and 
book-lover. With the return to the styles 
of the earlier printers, the attention of the 
printing craft is directed more and more to 
the history of printing. ‘“THE PENTATEUCH”’ 
needs careful and appreciative reading. 
Of it the Boston Transcript has said : ‘‘This 
unique volume deals with the history and 
evolution of printing as the Pentateuch of 
the scriptures deals with various stages and 
conditions of the human race. The book 
is beautifully printed with reproductions of 
ancient types, vignettes, head and tail- 
pieces.” 

The work contains no less than fifty- 
nine illustrations. The laws and observances 
in making a book are contained in the chapter 
entitled ‘‘ Leviticus,” and in all the depart- 
ments the quaint scriptural analogy is car- 
ried out. 

The late Talbot B. Reed, the renowned 
bibliophile, was the editor of the work. 


) 


\ 
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‘‘ Book-lovers can hardly fail to appreciate this simple, 
clear,,attractive and unconventional sketch of the art of 
printing.’ — Zhe Speaker, London. 


‘‘The illustrations have the attractions not only of ap- 
propriateness and good execution, but also of rarity. It 
should be added that the work has been edited by Mr. 
Talbot B. Reed, who, besides putting its author’s manu- 
script into shape, has prefixed to it an interesting biograph- 
ical sketch of the bibliographer.’’—7he Scotsman, Edin- 
burgh. 

“‘The book is full of curious and interesting details.’’— 
The Daily News, London. 


“It is a sign of an increasing interest of the West in 
bibliography. ‘The Pentateuch of Printing,’ written with 
simplicity and profusely illustrated with portraits, speci- 
mens of early typography, and the pictures of the printer’s 
materials and processes, is an admirable volume for those 
entering upon the practice of ‘the art preservative of all 
arts.’ ’’— The Literary World, Boston. 














(Ze AT A GREAT REDUCTION. 
: By special arrangements with the pub- 


en ater? lishers, THE INLAND PRINTER is enabled 
0 to offer this valuable work to its readers at 
i (y inti a remarkable reduction. ORIGINAL PRICE— 


Crown Quarto, cloth, gilt top, $4.50. 
WILL: H BRADLEY 
DES «mm 
I 








Mailed, postpaid, by THe INLAND PRINTER 
on receipt of $2.50. Special premium offer : 
To anyone sending four yearly subscriptions 
(and $8.00), to begin with the April issue, 
or eight half-yearly subscriptions (and $8.00) 
we will send one of these beautiful books 
asa premium. Send for circular fully de- 
scribing this great work. Address, THE 
INLAND PRINTER CO., 214 Monroe 
Street, Chicago. 





cost: 
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“ Thelinann Rrinting [nk (o. | W. B. Conkey Company, 


oe OOK Manufacturers for 
eo Printers and Publishers. 


‘ Publishers and Printers of the ‘‘ Official Catalogue,’’ paper $1.50, cloth $2.50 ; 
“Official Directory,” cloth $2.50; and ‘‘Conkey’s Complete Guide,”’ 
paper 25 cts., of the World’s Columbian Exposition. 


SENT PREPAID UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 









PRINTING =) 


—AND— a. 


LITHOGRAPHIG Ls 
SG) 






o——___see 
VARNISHES ano PLATE OILS. _ ppg oe Spore tep -otend a 
Works—2115 to 2121 Singleton St, Office — 210 Olive Street, FACTORIES: ornces: 
ST. LOUIS, MoO. 63-71 & 78-88 Plymouth Place Nos. 341-351 Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 415-417 DEARBORN STREET. CHICAGO. 
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Designing and Building There is no longer a question... 
OF SPECIAL as regards the need of advertising in 
inl pe order to be successful in business. 


‘*Bow and Where’? is the real question that 


MACHINERY sith: Gans Aoi 


FOR a journal published at Omaha, Neb., is 
e ° right on the ground and contains the 
Printers, Binders, Electrotypers. most practical hints, treatise and sug- 
gestions on the art of advertising to 

be found in any journal published. 

To the Newspaper or Magazine publisher 7he 








SECOND-HAND MACHINERY FOR SALE. estern Advertiser is one of the best ; 
mediums through which to reach new 
REPAIRS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. advertisers. 
RATES MADE KNOWN ON APPLICATION. No busi- 


ness man can afford to be without this 


JAMES ROWE, journal. Only$1.coper year. Address ; 


GENERAL MACHINIST, WESTERN ADVERTISER, : 
312 Karbach Block, = = OMAHA, NEB. ; 


148-154 Monroe St. CHICAGO. ; 


This Revolver 
Will Not Work! 


ss (UNLESS LOADED ) 


() BUFFALO PRINTING INKS 
sg .... ALWAYS DO! 


BUFFALO PRINTING INK WORKS, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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The Enameled Book... 


Used on this edition of THE INLAND PRINTER 


e 
a 


GEo. H. 


IS FURNISHED BY 


TAYLOR & Co. 


207 ® 209 MONROE §&T., CHICAGO, 


Who carry a full line of these Goods. 


They are made by. . 


The Western Coated Paper and Card Co. 


-++CHICAGO:-:- 





All 























| Variable || from Chicago. 
Route || meals served in 
ourist Tickets at || Dining Cars. 
Greatly Reduced Rates Palace Drawing- 


Room Sleeping Cars 





Pamphlets descriptive of the 


and Tourist Sleepers 





MIDWINTER FAIR 


will be mailed free on application to W. A. THRALL, 
G. P. & T. A., Chicago, if you mention this publication. 


are run through to 
San Francisco with= 





423 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES : 5 State Street, BOSTON. 


out change, leaving 





208 Clark Street, CHICAGO. 
All Agents of connecting lines sell tickets via 








Chicago daily via 


THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 





The WORLD’S Commercial Intelligence 
relating to Mill Construction, the Paper and 
Allied Trades, 

PRACTICAL, Data and Wrinkles relating 
to Paperand Pulp Manufacture. Illustrations 
of New Mechanical Appliances, and Tech- 
nical Queries and Answers. 

DEPENDABLE Market Reports and the 
Closest Prices of Home and Foreign Rags, 
Wood Pulps and all Raw Materials, Chemi- 
cals, etc. 

A WEEKLY Record of Imports at and 
Exports from all United Kingdom Ports. 


Editor, Publisher and Proprietor, 
W. JOHN STONHILL, 58 Shoe Lane, LONDON. 


PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY. 





42° SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 





of Vol. XIII. Send in $2.00 for a year’s subscription, 
or $1.00 for six months’ subscription, to begin with 


e 
(he First Number the Aprilissue. There will be many good things in 


THE INLAND PRINTER during the months that are tocome. Do not miss any of them. 





Tiss 





CAVEATS, [RADE MARKs 
COPYRIGHTS. 


CAN I OBTAIN A PATENT? Fora 
prompt answer and an honest opinion, write to 

LUNN & CO., who have had nearly fifty years’ 
experience in the patent business. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. A Handbook of In- 
formation concerning Patents and how to ob- 
tain them sent free. Also a catalogue of mechan- 
ical and scientific books sent free. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice in the Scientific American, and 
thus are brought widely before the public with- 
out cost to the inventor. This splendid paper, 
issued weekly, elegantly illustrated, has b far the 
largest circulation of any scientific work in the 
world. $3 ayear. Sample copies sent free. 

Building Edition, monthly, $2.50a year. Single 
copies, 25 cents. Every number contains beau- 
tiful plates, in colors, and photographs of new 
houses, with plans, enabling builders to show the 
latest designs and secure contracts. Address 

MUNN & CO., NEW YORK, 361 BROADWAY: 
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BYRON WESTON 60. 


CELEBRATED 





nen Ledger and Record Paper 


These papers have been in constant 
use by Bankers, Commercial Houses and 
for County and City Records for more 
than twenty-five years, and where dura- 
bility and long service are required they 
are unequaled by any in the market. 


MILLS AT 


DALTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
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Have you seen our samples of 
School Commencement Programs 
and Invitations ? 


oO Ee 


Our designs for this season are 
especially attractive. 
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JW. BUTLER 
PAPER 
(COMPANY 
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Monroe Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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_ Used by 

The Printer, 
The Publisher, 
The Stationer. 








Also a Complete Stock of 


‘. Envelopes 

‘ Commercial Cards 
. Bristols 

‘. Cardboards 

‘. Blotting Papers 

.. Strawboards 

.. Wrapping Papers 
‘. Twines 

.. Building Papers 

. Bite. 


&@- Write for Prices and Catalogue. 
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Printers’ Fancy Stationery 


.- ++ A SPECIALTY .... 
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x Ledger Mills, Butler Mills, +> 
< General Ledger, Mascot Mills, 7 
+ Royal Crown Linen, Puritan Mills, +i 
x Cary Linen, World’s Fair Mills, ~7 
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< Standard Mills Ledger, 7 
X Old Time Linen, St. Charles Mills, + 
x Crane’s Linen, Peerless Mills, +3 
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x Crane’s Bond Papers, Colored Writings, ae 
. Florence Mills, Manila Writings, +> 
+ Brother Jonathan Bond Papers. + 
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~~ Printers’ Rollers ~~ 
Serr GnMAL. . GATLING Ss,” COINING THE PHRASE OF 


“Machine=Cast Printers’ Rollers” 
FOR THE PRODUCT. 


WE DO NOT MAKE 
THE CHEAPEST sut | HE BEST 


ee TH 


These Rollers give BETTER presswork with 


LESS LABOR:«« 


than the old style. 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 














Printers’ Rollers, Composition, etc., 
49-51 Rose Street. Ponepee oe) _—_—_—____ NEW YORK. : 
Largest ‘Variety. ‘Best Quatty. 


Parsons Paper Company’s 


‘she cavelape ompers. cae 


We have made a specialty of these papers | 
for forty years. They have long been recog- 

nized aS STANDARD among the trade. They 

stand at the head today. Get the Best. 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY, 


HOLYOKE, MAss. 


We manufacture only 
TUB-SIZED, LOFT-DRIED Papers. 
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KEITr PAPER GOMPANY 


TURNER’S FALLS, MASS, 














FACSIMILE SEND 
OF FOR 
WATERMARKS. SAMPLES. 














KEITH LEDGER PAPERS are well made, strong, hard sized, 

: : e rule nicely, write easily, erase and re- 
write without difficulty, and have been given the preference by good judges 
in competitive tests with all other leading brands of Ledger paper. 






RAVELSTONE Flats are made in Laid and Wove, White and Perfec- 
: tion Tints, and are used by Lithographers, Stationers 
and Printers for first-class Commercial Stationery for Banks, Insurance 


Offices and Business Houses generally. These papers are also put up ruled 
and folded, in the usual sizes. 





WESTLOGK Flats are well known and highly prized for their good 
color, cleanliness, freedom from imperfections and all 
adulterants, strength, hard sizing, anc are used for all kinds of commercial 
work, being especially preferred by makers of Blank Books, because they 
are thicker for the weight than other papers. These papers are put up 
folded, and in Note, Letter and Bill Heads, etc. 





The above Papers are offered to the Trade through Agents located in 
the principal centers of distribution throughout the Gountrg. 





You Will.... 
Make No Mistake 


IF YOU SEND TO 


(SANE BROS. & 60. 


179 Monroé St., GHIGAGO, 
406 North Third St., ST. LOUIS, 


FOR 


Book Binders’ 
Supplies, 


PAPER LEATHER 
COVER PAPERS, Etc. 








CELEBRATED :::-> 


“P.L.S.” LINEN PAPERS~> 


CREAM LAID ---WHITE WOWVE. 
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1 HIS well-known brand of Linen 


Paper has been made by this 


Company under this name and de- 


| 


sign for twenty years. The words 











} || ‘*PuRE LINEN’’ have been copied 
| | by other manufacturers, but this 


Company are the original and sole 





zs 


FAC-SIMILE OF WATERMARK. 








owners of this design and combi- 


nation of words. 
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mrnvenctures x PIV ERSIDE PAPER CO. 


The following well-known Houses are OUR DIRECT AGENTS for the 
‘PURE LINEN STOCK” LINEN: 
New York, .....- J. F. Anderson, Jr. & Co. 
Boston and Denver, . Carter, Rice & Co. 
Philadelphia, .. .. MNescochague Mfg. Co. 
San Francisco, .. . Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch. 


Made from ‘“‘PURE LINEN STOCK” are made and carried 
ENV in stock in all sizes and two weights by the 
Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 


‘ 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 





This Company also make the following brands of High 
Grade, Animal Sized, Pole Dried Writing Papers : 
MAGNA CHARTA BOND, 

RIVERSIDE EXTRA SUPERFINE., 
DUNDEE RECORD, 
RIALTO EXTRA FINE. 
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L. L. Brown Paper Co. 





ADAMS, MASS. 


When you want a [,awyer oe 
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Mills Established 
...at Adams, Mass., 1850. 





Do you ask all the attorneys you know to 
make a bid and then employ the cheapest? 
The same principle applies to the selec- 
tion of paper for your blank books. A 
few cents per lb. represents the difference 
between paper that can be relied upon to 
resist time, and the wear of daily use, and 
that which will prove defective and a 
source of annoyance by leaves becoming 
torn, blurring when erasures are made, etc. 

We make a specialty of Ledger Paper 
for blank books, use only the best possible 
rag stock, new cuttings from shirt fac- 
tories, linen fiber. Time and age do not 
deteriorate these papers. 

Ask your stationer or blank book 
maker for our brand. Each sheet of 
Ledger Paper made by us has our name 
watermarked in sheet: 


L. L. Brown Paper Co. 
Linen Ledger Paper. 
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Of Interest to 
Employing Printers. 


of the general demoralization in prices caused by excessive competi- 

tion. It is not to be presumed that any considerable number of 

printers are in business for the sole purpose of losing money. The 
necessary conclusion is, that in the wide difference between printers in 
estimating the value of*work on any given job, the estimators are not 
thoroughly posted as to the expense side, or that in many instances some 
item of expense is carelessly omitted. 

Mr. DAvip RAMALEY, State Printing Expert for the State of Minne- 
sota, has been devoting several years of time to the preparation of a book 
of prices for all kinds of job printing, adapted to the different sections of 
the United States, and has so far completed the same as to have it ready 
for the press. The book will be entitled 


E MPLOYING PRINTERS in the United States need not be reminded 


Employing Printers’ Price List of 
Book and Job Printing. 


Compiled by DAVID RAMALEY. 


The book will contain 320 quarto pages, the size of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. ‘The reason for so large a page is that the book should become a 
fixture on the desk ofthe proprietor or clerk in charge of the work of figur- 
ing prices; so that if the prices therein are not considered in making 
figures, the book can be referred to, to discover any mistake in figuring, 
or to show how foolishly low a printer may go for the purpose of taking 
the work from another printer. 

A partial description of the contents will give some idea of the scope of 
this price list. 

It will contain diagrams of the sizes of double cap and folio papers, giv- 
ing the different sizes that may be cut from a sheet. 

It will give the value of print, book and all classes of flat papers by the 
1,000 — in fractional sizes, ranging in value from 3 cents to 25 cents per 
pound. 

It will contain twenty-four tables of the value of books and pamphlets, 
in varying sizes of 8vo, 12mo and 16mo, pages, in all sizes of type, from 
pica to nonpareil, and from 8 to 160 pages. 

Also, thirty pages of prices of one, two, three and four pages of cir- 
culars or other printed forms, on all divisions of double cap, folio and flat 
cap papers, with one hundred different measures of pages, and in all sizes of 
type, from pica to nonpareil, figured in four different values of composition. 

Also, twenty pages of prices of eight-page forms, with eighty different 
measures of pages, each with four different values of composition. 

Also, eight of prices of twelve-page forms, with forty-eight differ- 
ent measures of pages, each with four different values for composition. 

Also, twelve pages of prices for sixteen pages, with sixty-four different 
measures of pages and each with four different values of composition. 

Also, twelve pages of prices for twenty-four page forms, two pages of 
prices for thirty-two pages, and nine pages of leaflets of thirty different 
measures. 

There are Sixteen pages of the prices for ruled and printed blank 
books, account books, records, etc., in all sizes of paper and varying styles 
of binding. 

There are forty-two pages of prices for ruled and printed, perforated 
and bound books, numbered in duplicate and triplicate, on all sizes of 
paper, from double cap to eighth sheet of folio. 

There are eighteen pages of prices for ruled and printed blanks on all 
sizes of paper, from double cap to eighth sheet folio. 

All of these values are in detail, ponies the value of each item of work 
in any given job. Its use in any office will save many dollars in settling 
disputes with customers alone as to the value of the work. If used entirely 
it will do away with the high-priced labor of an expert estimator, reduce 
the time of estimating more than seventy-five per cent, and make it pos- 
sible for any ordinary printer to give an intelligent estimate for almost any 
job that may be presented. 

The book is systematically arranged by divisions of paper, so that it is 
in almost its entirety an index by itself; but the index proper will cover 
more than forty of the large pages, and will be so complete that in many 
cases of consultation the index itself will furnish the information wanted 
without reference to the body of the book. 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 


The selling price of this book will be Six Dollars. I will receive sub- 
scriptions therefor during the month of May at the rate of Five Dollars. 
To obtain this rate it will be necessary to refer to this proposition in THE 
INLAND PRINTER and send your name and address to 


DAVID RAMALEY, Publisher, 
State Capitol, ST. PAUL, MINN., 


within the time specified, and as soon as the book is ready for delivery you 
will receive notice of the fact, so that you may remit the amount ($5.00), 
whereupon the book will be forwarded free of expense. It is now expected 
that the first copies will be ready for distribution on the 15th of May. 





CASES 


ox Newspaper 


Portfolios 
PERETEIETEPEITRTREIRIRIRFRRRRRRIE 


W-B-Gonney- Gompany 


GENERAL 


BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


FOR 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


he Se fe he of che oho fe he of 


SPECIAL AND 
ELABORATE DESIGNS 


- FOR .. 


“‘Stoddard’s Photographs of the World.” 
“Sights and Scenes of the World.” 

“The Dream City.” ‘The Magic City.” 
“Portfolio of Photographs of the World’s Fair.” 
“‘Shepp’s Photographs of the World’s Fair.’ 
“Wonders of the World’s Fair.” 

“Glories of the World’s Fair.” 

“The Great White City.” 

“The Vanishing City.” 

“The Illustrated World’s Fair.” 
“Picturesque World’s Fair.” 

“The Midway Types,” etc., etc. 


~~ 


Handsomely Embossed Cloth, Half Morocco 
and Full Moroeco Cases, also Cloth Sides. 


LOWEST PRICES AND 
PROMPT ATTENTION. 


ALL KINDS OF 


CASE-MAKING anp EMBOSSING 
FOR THE TRADE. 


SEND FOR ESTIMATES. 


Office, 341-351 Dearborn Street, 


CHICAGO. 


Factory, 63-71 Plymouth Place, 
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FOR COATED PAPER 


Printing Ink 28s 


Manufacturers in the United States today 


ARE 


Fred’k H. Levey Co. 


New York. 
V} ) b ‘J Because the finest work in this country 
J ” is done with their Ink. om 


TERR 





IS BETTER WORK KNOWN THAN IS SHOWN BY 


The Century Magazine, DHarper’s Magazine, 
Scribner’s Magazine, Cosmopolitan Magazine, 
St. Wicholas Magazine, SZllustrated Hmerican, 
Ladies’ home Journal, Californian. 
The Traveler.— u.S Crocker Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


ALL of the above use our Ink ONLY for one reason— that it 
ts the BEST they can buy. 


Fred’k H. Levey Co. 


FRED'’K H. LEVEY, PRESIDENT. 590 Beekman St., New York. 


CHAS. E. NEWTON, VICE-PRESIDENT. 


REED & GOODMAN, San Francisco, Cal., Sole Agents for Pacific Coast. 
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&@ On receipt of $1.00, we will send, expressage prepaid to any part of the United States, one pound can of our celebrated ‘‘ Insurance Policy” Ink.-@6 
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ENGRAVED STEEL DIE EMBOSSING BY POWER. 


The dotnston Engraved Steel Die Embossing Press, 


The first and only Embossing Press in operation which successfully 


INKS,. WIPES. AND. STAMPS . ENGRAVED . STEEL. DIES . BY . POWER, 


Producing results never obtained on the hand press now in use ; operating dies almost impossible to wipe and 
stamp by hand, at a speed only limited by ability of boy or girl to feed, and 


AT THE COST OF ORDINARY PRINTING OR LESS, 


opening an almost unlimited field. 


ENGRAVED STEEL DIE EMBOSSING for Letter Heads, Envelopes, Cards, Announcements, Folders, Catalogue and other 
Covers, Fine Labels, the better class of Advertising Novelties, and all kinds of Commercial Stationery. Is equal to and 
in many cases more striking and effective than expensive Steel Plate Engraving. With the Johnston Steel Die Emboss- 
ing Press, Steel Die Engraved Letter Heads, Envelopes, Cards, etc., etc., can be furnished to compete with lowest Litho. 
graphing prices, and one machine at small outlay earns more than several cylinder presses costing thousands of dollars. 














' Any Stationer or Printer without previous 
} knowledge or experience in the Art, can, by 
putting in one or more Johnston Embossing 
Presses at small outlay, have 


A Complete Steel Die Embossing 
and Engraving Plant, 


furnishing the finest work and the latest designs, 
also submitting to his customers sketches show- 
ing the latest and most original designs, without 
‘going to the expense of employing Engravers, 
Designers or experienced workmen. 





ENGRAVING DEPARTMENT, 
In which only the best Steel Die Engravers 
in the country are employed, will furnish 
Steel Dies at the lowest possible cost. 


DESIGNING DEPARTMENT, 
In charge of one of the best Sketch Artists 
in this country, will furnish original pencil 
or pen-and-ink sketches, to be submitted to 
customers at nominal cost. 


SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 
Will furnish Wiping Paper in various width 
rolls, different color Inks already mixed, 
Varnish specially prepared, etc., etc., in fact 
everything pertaining to Engraved Steel 
Die Embossing. 


INFORMATION BUREAU, 
Furnishing all information regarding the 
Art, also advising from time to time any 
new discoveries in effects of designs, colors, 
counters, etc., that will in any way be of 
value to Press users or the further develop- 
ment and advancement of the Art. 








The above departments are for the benefit 
of Johnston Embossing Press 
users only. 





For Terms of Sale or Rental, also Samples of Work, or other information, apply to 


THE JOHNSTON EMBOSSING MACHINE CO. 
...-. 33 Barclay Street, NEW YORK. 


P. O. Box 1965. 


Telephone, 4180 Cort‘andt. Cable, ‘‘Omental New York.’’ 
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‘‘The Blakely Printing Company is get- 
ting. out a luxurious edition of Bancroft’s 
‘Book of the Fair,’ which is to be sold at 
$1,000 a copy.’’— Publisher and Printer. 





In regard to the above clipping would 


say, it is not necessary to add that 


THE QUEEN CITY 
PRINTING INK CO. 


furnishes the Ink for this, as it does, in 


fact, for all of the leading Art Publica- 


tions. 


347 DEARBORN STREET, 


Cuicaco, ILL. 
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&24\| DV ANCING, improving, increasing—all this means a good deal. We started 
small, have had a natural and healthy growth, and here we are today four 
years old, having outgrown our quarters four times. 

Now, in our new plant, equipped with BS . 
40 all modern machinery ee inks N\eray INQ S 
| appliances, with plenty of light and space, ae LY : 
we are in a position to do more and better | 





work than ever. 

We can design, draw and engrave; others 
can do the same, but where we differ is in the 
“how.” If you don't know “how” and what we 
can do, and what kind of people we are, keep an eye on us 
and remember us when you have a chance to give us a good 
test. We like tests. The greater the test, the better we like it. 








Respectfully yours, 


BINNER ENGRAVING CO. 
CHICAGO. 


General Offices: 


195 to 207 
South Canal St. 


*Phone, Harrison 676. 
NSD 
MILWAUKEE OFFICE: 


Mitchell Building. 


’Phone 1690. 
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MYSTERIE OF PRINTING. 

William Blades’ great work, ‘“‘ THE 
PENTATEUCH OF PRINTING,” should have a 
purchaser in every present-day printer and 
book-lover. With the return to the styles 
of the earlier printers, the attention of the 
printing craft is directed more and more to 
the history of printing. ‘“THE PENTATEUCH”’ 
needs careful and appreciative reading. 
Of it the Boston Transcript has said : ‘‘This 
unique volume deals with the history and 
evolution of printing as the Pentateuch of 
the scriptures deals with various stages and 
conditions of the human race. The book 
is beautifully printed with reproductions of 
ancient types, vignettes. head and tail- 
pieces.” 

The work contains no less than fifty- 
nine illustrations. The laws and observances 
in making a book are contained in the chapter 
entitled ‘‘ Leviticus,” and in all the depart- 
ments the quaint scriptural analogy is car- 
ried out. 

The late Talbot B. Reed, the renowned 
bibliophile, was the editor of the work. 





‘* Book-lovers can hardly fail to appreciate this simple, 
clear, attractive and unconventional sketch of the art of 
printing.’’—7he Speaker, London. 


‘‘The illustrations have the attractions not only of ap- 
propriateness and good execution, but also of rarity. It 
should be added that the work has been edited by Mr. 
Talbot B. Reed, who, besides putting its author’s manu- 
script into shape, has prefixed to it an interesting biograph- 
ical sketch of the bibliographer.’’—7ke Scotsman, Edin- 
burgh. 


“The book is full of curious and interesting details,’"’"— 
The Daily News, London. 


‘“‘It is a sign of an increasing interest of the West in 
bibliography. ‘The Pentateuch of Printing,’ written with 
simplicity and profusely illustrated: with portraits, speci- 
mens of early typography, and the pictures of the printer’s 
materials and processes, is an admirable volume for those 
entering upon the practice of ‘the art preservative of all 
arts.’ '’—The Literary World, Boston. 


AT A GREAT REDUCTION. 


By special arrangements with the pub- 
lishers, THE INLAND PRINTER is enabled 
to offer this valuable work to its readers at 
a remarkable reduction. ORIGINAL PRICE— 
Crown Quarto, cloth, gilt top, $4.50. 
Mailed, postpaid, by THE INLAND PRINTER 
on receipt of $2.50. Special premium offer : 
To anyone sending four yearly subscriptions 
(and $8.00), to begin with the April issue, 
or eight half-yearly subscriptions (and $8.00) 
we will send one of these beautiful books 
as a premium. Send for circular fully de- 
scribing this great work. Address, THE 
INLAND PRINTER CO., 214 Monroe 
Street, Chicago. 
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Standard | 
Printing Inks... 


MANUFACTURED BY 


..-A. D. WADE & CO. 


No. 28 READE ST. 
NEW YORK. 








FOR SALE IN ALL VARIETY BY OUR AGENTS, 
AS FOLLOWS: 


MARDER, LUSE & CoO. FOUNDRY, . Chicago, Ill. 
MARDER, LUSE & Co. FOUNDRY, Minneapolis, Minn. 
MaRDER, LUSE & CO. FOUNDRY, . Omaha, Neb. 
ST. LOUIS PAPER CO.,. . . « . St. Louis, Mo. 


GEORGE C. JAMES & CO.,. 
CLEVELAND PAPER CO.,. . . 
S: PEREED BAGS <5 6uSo a ws 
MAC KELLAR, SMITHS & JORDAN CO. FOUNDRY, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MATHER MANUFACTURING CO., 


DICKINSON TYPE FOUNDRY; . Boston, Mass. 
HUDSON VALLEY PAPER CO., Albany, N. Y. 
C. P. KNIGHT, Baltimore, Md. 
GEO. M. SAVAGE, ree . Detroit, Mich. 
E. C. PALMER & Co.,Ltd, . . - New Orleans, La. 
DENVER TYPE FOUNDRY, . . . . . . Denver, Colo. 


J. T. RETON’S,. SONS, Agents, 
WHEELING PAPER CO., 


. Kansas City, Mo. 


CANADIAN AGENTS. 
. Toronto, Ont. 


Hamilton, Ont. 
Montreal, P. Q. 
Winnipeg, Man. 


BUNTIN, REID & Co., 
BUNTIN, GILLIES & Co., 
GEO. McGoun & Co., 
O’LOUGHLIN Bros. & Co., 





. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


. Wheeling, W. Va. 








are exported to all parts of the world. ‘ 
In ordering through commission houses ade S pks. 
or other sources always specify ..... 


Ne S Fine News, Extra News and Book Inks. Black, Easy 
Ww 9 Working and ODORLESS eo. 

_ _ Glossy, Hard Drying—will not dry on press 
Job Inks ~ “or rollers. Made Extra Quick Drying, 
Double Extra Quick Drying or Triple Extra 
Quick Drying when required ar 


Fine Cut Inks - 
Colored Inks = = 


_ made from Pure LINSEED OIL. 
= Intensely Black and Glossy . 


For all classes of work—made in 
PuReE LINSEED OIL Varnish and free 
from ALL ADULTERANTS . 


LITHOGRAPHIC AND PLATE INKS, COPYABLE INKS, 
TINTS OF ALL SHADES, GOLD INKS, ENGRAVERS’ 
PROOF INKS, BOOKBINDERS’ INKS, SIZES, VAR- 
NISHES AND BRONZE POWDERS .......+.. 


Inks at $1.50 per pound and over furnished in collapsible tubes 
when so desired. 


We also make Inks for Tin Foil, Celluloid and Playing Card 
Printing, Paging, sepa _— aud Wood Printing and Metal 
Decorating. Soo ee ey ee a ee 
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Do you want an Experienced, Efficient 
and Economical 


ASSISTANT EDITOR ? 


~i< 


« « e | HE SYNDICATE SERVICE of the American 

Press Association will supply that need 
perfectly. It will fill every department of your paper, 
except the local, in a more satisfactory manner than an 
assistant editor could, and leave you free to concentrate 
your attention on locals and advertising. This service 
costs from 20 to 33 cents a column, including first-class 
cuts, and saves the expense of composition. Its utility 
has been demonstrated to the satisfaction of over 6,000 


publishers. 
THIS ASSISTANT EDITOR 


Is fully up to date; always on time; never kicks; no 
brain fag; no bodily ills; enterprising, but 
quiet and inoffensive. 


For further information, address 


American Press Association, 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
BOSTON. CINCINNATI. ST. PAUL. 
PHILADELPHIA. ATLANTA. OMAHA. 
BUFFALO. INDIANAPOLIS. DALLAS. 
PITTSBURGH. DETROIT. SAN FRANCISCO. 





“A TOUGH NUT” 


Made of the hardest Bessemer Steel isn’t more durable than the 


WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE. 





PAT. MAY 26, 1885. PAT. OCT. 16, 1888. 


Just to give you a faint flavor of the praise that pours in on 
us and causes our foreman to blush with pardonable pride, 


mre" EAGLE OPTIC 


over these juicy little expressions of satisfaction and you'll 
readily understand why 


WE BLOW OUR HORN. 


Could not get along without Wetter Machines. They are a good invest- 
ment, as regards saving of time and expense. Would be unable to turn out 
our work without them. Our repeated orders confirm our opinion. Very 
reliable. We recommend them highly. For finest class of work your 
machines are used. Would not part with them. Will want many more. 
Work very satisfactory. Cannot afford to be without them. It’s a little 
wonder. Would not be without them for five times their cost. Worth their 
weight in gold. An important acquisition. ‘‘ Multum in parvo.” Pays for 
itself many times each year. 


Catalogue for the asking. 


JOSEPH WETTER & CO. 
20 & 22 Morton St. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








Country Newspaper Folder 








New 
3 and 4 Fold. 
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Brown Folding Machine Co. 
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Manufactured 
by 


ERIE, PA. 
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MACHINE _COMPOSITION. 








ONLY SUCCESSFUL 


MACHINE IN USE. 














SPEED 3, 600 & 
1o 1,000 ems 


Meo oie 


EASILY OPERATED. 
QUICKLY LEARNED. 

SINGLE OPERATOR. 
NO LOOSE TYPE. 

NO DISTRIBUTION. 
NEW FACE FOR EVERY ISSUE. 





ce 


table, type-metal bars or linotypes, each bearing, properly justified, the 


©© 


IS MACHINE, operated by finger-keys like a typewriter, automat- 
ically produces and assembles, ready for the press or stereotyping 


type characters to print an entire line. After use, the type bars are re- 
melted and cast into new bars. 


Saving over Hand Gomposition, 5G per Gent and Upward. 
USED BY ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY LEADING DAILIES. 


Avpress The Mergenthaler Linotype Co., 


—_— Tribune Building, NEW YORK. 








PROUTY WOOD PRINTER. 








HIS press was designed and made for use in 
wood printing establishments, where a great 
variety of large and heavy work is called for. It 
has been in use for the past eight years in one of 
the largest factories in the country, and has been 
subjected to the most severe tests possible. This 
press will print boards eight feet long for fence 
signs, register perfectly on uneven stock for color 
work (something that cannot be done on any 
cylinder wood press in the country) and be opera- 
ted at a speed of 2,500 per hour. 

By using our steel type, boards of any size, in 
one or more colors, can be printed as quickly and 
as cheaply on this press as paper on a regular job 
press. Rough stock of different thicknesses can 
be used, making a great saving in the cost of 
boxes. 

The expensive curved plates, used on cylinder 


machines, making the cost of printing small orders of boxes more than the profits, are entirely done away with 
on these machines. Send for our special catalogue of Wood Printing Presses. 


GEO. W. PROUTY COMPANY, “*wsros:iisss* 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wood Printers’ Machinery, Perfected Prouty Presses, Steel and Brass Type. 





STEEL TYPE CATALOGUE NOW READY. 
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The Huber Grank Movement Super Royal Jovper, 


(MOVEMENT PATENTED JULY 22, 1890.) 


TWO OR THREE ROLLERS. FOUR TRACKS. BOX FRAME. NO SPRINGS. 


Front Delivery, Table Distribution. Back Delivery, Table or Drum Distribution, 


oe a 


sn 








, HE BED AND CYLINDER are each driven by a crank, and there are no springs required to help reverse the motion 


of the bed. _The whole movement is as simple and durable as an ordinary train of gears. We guarantee the movement 
to run perfectly smooth, and without a particle of jar at any point; to run faster and last longer than any other 
movement now on the market. With proper care there is not a single part that will give out or need repairing; and we want to 
call special attention to the fact that there are no cams, cam-gears, eccentrics, or any queer-shaped parts about it, but that each 
and all of the parts are straight or round, and can be made in any first-class machine shop without special tools. 
There is no lost motion between the bed and cylinder during the printing stroke, and the register is perfect at all speeds. 
The distributing and form rollers are of wrought-iron pipe, with steel journals welded in. The distribution is exceptionally 
fine. The ‘cylinder never comes to a full stop when the press is in operation, but keeps moving slowly when the bed is 
reversing, until the speed of the bed is equal, when it increases in unison with the bed. The sheet is taken by the grippers when 
the cylinder is moving slowly — an important point in favor of perfect register. 

Having no complicated cam or stop motions to get out of order or limit the speed of the press, we guarantee every machine 
to print twenty-two hundred sheets per hour, when properly fed, in perfect register and without jar or extra wear. 

The cylinder can be tripped at the will of the feeder, and up to the moment when the sheet is taken by the grippers. The 
bed is supported under the line of impression by four large rollers, journaled in stands which are fastened to a rigid box-stay that 
cannot spring or give in the least degree. The side-frames are of the box pattern, also, and every part of the machine is con- 
structed with an eye to great strength and durability. The sheets are delivered in front of the cylinder, clean side to the fly, 


which is positive and noiseless in its action. 
We unhesitatingly pronounce this press the most simple, complete and serviceable, of its size, ever introduced, and invite 


the closest inspection and comparison. 


























SIZES. DIMENSIONS, WEIGHT AND SPEED. 
wcative Sem. "| beurre. | Matter. || Gverait. | overall. | overt, | Weight boxed. | Speed. 
FRONT DELIVERY . 2 | 28x 35 in. | 23x 32in. || 8ft.6in. | 5 ft.10oin. | 4 ft. 2in. | About 4 tons. | 1,200 to 2,200 
FRONT DELIVERY . 3 28 x 35 in. 19 X 32in. |} 8 ft.6in. | 5 ft. roin. | 4ft.2in. | About 4 tons. | 1,200 to 2,200 
BACK DELIVERY. . 2 28 x 35 in. | 23 x 32in. || 10 ft.6in. | 5 ft. roin. | 4 ft. 2in. About 4 tons. | 1,200 to 2,200 
BACK DELIVERY. . 3 28 x 35 in. | 19 x 32 in. || 10 ft. 6in. | 5 ft. roin. | 4 ft.2in. | About 4 tons. | 1,200 to 2,200 

















We furnish with Press—Countershaft, Hangers, Cone Pulleys, Driving Pulleys, Two Sets of Roller Stocks, Wrenches, Boxes and Shipping. 


VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, 


69 ANN ST. AND 17 TO 23 ROSE ST., NEW YORK. No. 256 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
H. W. THORNTON, Western Manager. 
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/IS\ONTAGUE & T° ULLER 
it, BOOKBINDERS 
“8; MACHINERY. - 


General Agents for the Sale of 


EXTRACT FROM LETTER 
The Smyth Book Sewing Machines, 


The Chambers Book Folding Machines, World’s Columbian Commission. 
The Elliott Thread Stitching Machines, —— 
The Acme Paper Cutting Machines, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
The Christie Bevelling Machines, April 7, 1894. 


The Automatic Paper Feeding Machines, * * <The exhibit of Montague | 
The Ellis Roller Backer, & Fuller was one of the most ambitious 
exhibits in the Machinery Department, 
The Ellis Book Trimmer, and the largest collection of machinery 
The Universal Wire Stitching Machines, in its class.” * * ‘The exhibit of 
Montague & Fuller was awarded z7ne 


\ : . 
secaalianeduiaacimacsaeauarsine: <udiearounanti medals and eleven diplomas.’’ 


The Hercules Signature Press, Yours, 
The ‘ Capital,”’ ‘‘Criterion’’ and «‘Monarch”’ (SIGNED) JOHN BOYD THACHER, 
Chair ; 
Paper Cutting Machines, By ieee 
The Lieb Rod Embossers, Inkers and CRE ThA ARE, 
Chief of Awards for 
Smashers, Machinery. 








Arch Embossers, Inkers and Smashers. 





AND A FULL LINE OF 


BOOKBINDERS’ AND PRINTERS’ 
.... MACHINERY... 


THREAD, TAPE, WIRE, 
DUPLICATE PARTS, ETc. 28 READE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Ges 
We GUARANTEE 





933 345 DEARBORN STREET, | CHICAGO 
Every Machine We Sell. 82 PLYMOUTH PLACE, $ 
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BOND BLANKS, 


STOCK CERTIFICATE BLANKS, 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE NOTE BLANKS, 
SCHOOL DISTRICT BONDS, 
CHECK, DRAFT ano CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT BLANKS, 








Finely Lithographed for PRINTERS’ use. 
WE ARE THE ORIGINATORS OF THESE BLANKS. 





SAMPLES on application. 


Our Specialty : 
TRADE LITHOGRAPHING. 


— a _ 


WE CARRY IN STOCK FORTY STYLES AND DESIGNS. 


GOES LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


140 -142-144-146 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 





T. MEYERHOEFER, R. T. BROWN. C. D. VAN ETTEN. 


Erié Olty Machinery 60. 


FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE: 
Fourteenth and State Streets, ERIE, PA. 
P. 0. Box 85. 


The above Company are now ready to supply 
the Printing Trade with new and improved 


te— FOLDING MACHINERY, 


Newspaper, Book, or any Special Folder desired. 





Messrs. Brown and Van Etten are the original inventors and patentees 
of all improvements on the Brown Folders. Parties requiring Folding 
—- will find it to their interest to correspond with us before pur- 
chasing. 


Spring, Opening and Removal Announeements. 
WEDDING —~~ 
INVITATIONS 


Announcements, At Home Cards, Letter Heads and Business Cards 
—* ENGRAVED IN THE LATEST STYLES =— 





WM. FREUND & SONS, 


Steel and Copper-plate Engravers and Printers, 
Steel Die Engraving and Stationery Embossing. 


EMBOSSED LETTER- HEADS OUR SPECIALTY. 


_ 155 STATE ST., CHICAGO. 


In sending for Samples, please state what you want. 





: Designing and Building 


-» OF SPECIAL... 


KA CHINERY 


FOR 
Printers, Binders, Electrotypers. 
SECOND-HAND MACHINERY FOR SALE. 
REPAIRS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


JAMES ROWE, 
GENERAL MACHINIST, 


CHICAGO. 





148-154 Monroe St. 





ESTABLISHED 1869. INCORPORATED 1893, 


hae Printing Ink e 


MANUFACTURERS OF 











AORN & i of 
PRINTING ar | N K 5 
LITHOGRAPHIG “ 


oKG YS Xo. _. 
TRADE MARK vay 

VARNISHES ano PLATE OILS. 

Works—2115 to 2121 Singleton St, Office — 210 Olive Street, 

ST. LOUIS, M@. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 415-417 DEARBORN STREET. 





fee BENEDICT 


We 

operate 

every method 

of making Plates or 
Illustrations for Letter-press 


Printing.— Correspondence solicited. 





ENGRAVER 
CHICAGO 





GEO. H. BENEDICT & CO. 


Half-tone and Line Etchers om 
Engravers and Electrotypers, 


175-177 S. Clark 
= Street. 
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The Enameled Book... 


Used on this edition of THE INLAND PRINTER 


IS FURNISHED BY 


GEo. H. TAYLOR & Co. 


207 & 209 MONROE 8T., CHICAGO, 








Who carry a full line of these Goods. 
Veey ete Wate By. 2 oe eee 


The Western Coated Paper and Card Co. 


-++CHICAGO=:- 








I . When you can learn it at home, within 
Fy 100 hours’ study, without the aid 
of a teacher, from 


OO WIN Se ssi ha 


<> — S— seaee oF. 


——(GUARANTEED )—-_____—__ 

“T learned the science of bookkeeping from your work in less than “Without the aid of a teacher I studied your book just eight weeks, 
three weeks, and am now keeping three different sets of books. What I | sent my work to you for examination, and succeeded in obtaining your 
learned from your work in so short a time cost a friend of mine $600.00 ‘audit.’ I then came to this city, without ever having seen the ingle ofa 
and over a year’s time.”’—THos. TANTISH, Skowhegan, Me., Mar. 29, 1890. set of books, and immediately took control of a set of double-entry books 

**You illustrate what I never saw in any other work of the kind— for this firm, whose receipts during 1890 were about $1,500,000, Iam now 
practical bookkeeping.’ —-E. H. WILDER, bookkeeper for Pratt & Inman, | the firm’s chief accountant, and have five direct assistant bookkeepers 
Iron and Steel, Worcester, Mass. heat | under me. It is said—and I do not think exaggerated—that I have the 

‘Tis worth $500.00 !’’—N. ToMNEY, Vermillion Bay, Ont. largest set of books in Indianapolis. The above surely stand as self-evident 


‘“‘T credit your book with having effected an increase in my salary from | facts that the channel of success was opened to me through the medium of 
$65.00 to $137.50 a month—a clear gain of $867.00 in one year on that | your book.’—WILLIAM O. SHIREY, head bookkeeper for the Parry Manu- 


investment of $3 00!”"—I. R. PARKER, bookkeeper for William Axer & Co., facturing Company, Road Carts and Road Wagons, Indianapolis, Ind., 
Cotton Buyers, Brenham, Texas, July 15, 1893. | February 23, 1891. 

ga=-Size of book, 74 x 10% inches; pages, 293; printed in red and Address all orders to 
black ; richly bound. 40,714 copies sold, and 4,039 testimonials x 
received, up to Monday, March 19, 1894. Price, $3.00. Sixteenth i The Inland Printer Co. 
edition published August, 1893. 214 Monroe Street, Chicago. 





WHAT IS SAID OF OUR 


Patent steel FuImiture. 


‘First-class in every respect; saves 
time, which is money; no trouble in 
setting up blank forms; ten times 
quicker than any other furniture; no 
justification with cardboard or leads ; 
makes forms lighter to handle and 
safer on the press; are perfectly true 
and accurate; we would be glad to 
discard all other furniture for it; can- 
not say too much in praise of it.’’ 


S. B. N. & Co. 


ANOTHER WELL-KNOWN PRINTER SAYS: 


“It is an extravagance NOT to have 
a font.” 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers : 


MORGANS & WILCOX MFG. CO. 


MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 
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T-W-@ C:B- SHERIDAN ~ 


, ESTABLISHED 1835. é 


52 
> 
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| 


tters 
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“Sheridan Auto” Gutter 
“The Sheridan’ Gutter 
“Empire State” Gutter 
“Perfection” Gutter 
“Pertect Gem” Gutter 


LRRAERER 
eS 























= i 
= << —— — ENNYN Ys — = | 
... ONE OF OUR PRIZE WINNERS. | 





- [yee more Medals 
and Diplomas at the 
| WORLD'S GOLUMMBIAN EXPOSITION 


than anyone else in our line in 
the world. 



















. Wea the largest stock | 
in the Country, and 
can furnish a Full Outfit for the 


Largest Bindery or Paper Box 
Shop at once. 








SEND FOR 





1894 
CATALOGUE. 
2,4 and 6 Reade Street, WORKS: 1 413 Dearborn Street, 
NEW YORK. CHAMPLAIN, N. Y. CHICAGO. 


2-2 
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This cut represents the New 
Pin-hole Perforating Machine, 
which for durability, strength, 
and general adaptability to 
the purposes for which it is in- 
tended, stands second to none, 
having many advantages over 
all other machines. It will 
perforate a sheet 26 in. wide 
and any desired length. 

It consists of two die wheels 
placed in such a position as to 
register perfectly, with no 
gearing to get out of order. 


wevoveo FIN-NOl6 Periorating Machine 


Wc: HANSEy 





ns sn, 


PRICE, $75.00 


MANUFACTURED 
AND FOR SALE BY 





a i et ee ee 


H. C. HANSEN, Typefounder, “2531.5 


Brass Rule Curving Machine. 


The most powerful and per- 
fectly made Curving Machine 
for bending Brass Rules. It 
will bend any curve or circle 
from 3% inch in diameter to 
any size desired, from the 
thinnest rule made up to 18-Pt. 
in thickness. It is also useful 
in straightening rule that has 
been used for curves or circles. 
No printing office is complete 
without one of these curving 
machines. 


PRICE, $15.00 








E. B. BARSTOw, 
Sec. and Treas. 


ADOLPH DRYER, 
Vice-Pres, and Gen. Mgr. 


FRANK IBOLD, 
President. 


— Standard— 
~~ Printing Ink Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTING anpb 


LITHOGRAPHIC [ N KS 


VARNISHES, etc. 


108 West Canal Street, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Printing Inks for Export a specialty. 


N. W. TAYLOR. GEO. H. TAYLOR. 


Geo. H. Taylor & Co. 
waotasats DA PER ss. 


207 & 209 Monroe St., Chicago. 


WE CARRY A COMPLETE LINE OF THE FOLLOWING: 


Cover Papers, Extra Chromo Plate Papers, 
Extra Super Book Papers, White and Tinted, No.1 and 2 Lith. Book Papers. 
No. 1 Super Book, White and Tinted, Document Manila, 
No. 18. & C. Book, White and Tinted, Wrapping Manila, 
No. 2 Machine Finished, White and Tinted, Roll Manila, 
Colored Book Papers, Fine Laid Book, 
Extra Heavy Toned Laid Papers, Enameled Book, 
Parchment Manila Writing, Print Papers, 
Railroad Manila Writing. 


A SPECIALTY OF PRINTING PAPER IN ROLES. 


JAMES T. MIX, 








AMAIA MAES A LOEPAS S07 





FOR ALL CLASSES OF WORK. 
SIMPLE, CHEAP AND INFALLIBLE. 


adapted to daily newspaper illustration. Complete outfits, 

$15.00 and upwards, according to size. A simple machine 
renders previous knowledge of engraving unnecessary for the reproduction 
ofcuts. With outfitslocal papers can produce their own illustrations and 
stereotype their standing ads, etc. We make stereotyping machinery, 
power saws, routers, etc. Our combined machines are the best on the 
market. We warranteverything. Write us. 


HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO., - 


In” CHEMICALS; no expensive plants. The only process 
e e & 
A =) 


ST. LOUIS. 





HEBER WELLS, 


Successor to Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 
157-159 William St., NEW YORK, 
g Printers’ 

Materials 


OF HIGH 
GRADE. 









Prices 
Moderate. 


ONLY MAKER OF 


“Strong Slat” 
Cases 


We allow Printers a discount on fonts of 
WOOD TYPE of fifty per cent, 
and five more for cash. 


Catalogues of 136 pages sent to recognized printers. 








| OLDING SOMETHING YOU OUGHT TO KNOW ABOUT. 
HIGHEST AWARD AT COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 
MA Rl ES LARGEST OUTPUT OF FOLDING MACHINES. 


HIGHEST .GRADE . MACHINERY. _ 








ELECTRICITY FOR REGISTERING SHEETS IS 























o——_—-——- 





Your own interests will suggest that you should, 
at least, send for our Catalogue before buying 


NZ 
ZO 


a Folding Machine. 


Dexter Folder Company, 


—~t————. FULTON, N. Y. 


OFFICES: NEw YorK, BosToN, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, and LONDON, ENGLAND. 








REL TES PRA A 


ee ee 
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It is worth money to printers,—we know this. 





THE KIDDER PRESS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 





26 to 34 Norfolk Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
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TROIS WEST 





















UWA HAA A AA 
ENGRAVERS BY ALL . PROCESSES 


WOOD ENGRAVING 
ZINC ETCHING 


OUR METHODS COMPRISE 


EVERY MODERN PRO= 
HALF-TONE PROCESS 


COPPER ETCHING 


CESS USED IN THE PRO= 
DUCTION OF PEATES 


FOR THE PRINTING WAX PROCESS 
PRESS Ww Ww ELECTROTYPING 


DHE LARGEST Ppsatreneesiy- HOUSE IN JHE WORLD - 
; an 
| Le OBE 


~ HOWARD IRON WORKS &.. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


The+Diamond 


WITH IMPROVED FINGER GAUGE, 












ADS DSPALD DA DALI AD AAD ADA ATA AAAS. 




















Most Rapid and Best Cutter made. 
pee | SEVEN SIZES, 32 TO 62 INCHES. | 
20OOOee- 


MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PRINTERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. 


20OOOSe- 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 


GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS, 











183, 185 & 187 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
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Tue “ACME” 7 
Self-clamping Gutter, 


The only Automatic Self-clamping Cutter 
made. We combine Self and Hand Clamp. 
Also, Self and Foot Clamp. 

Labor saved will pay entire cost of Cutter 


in two years. 
HIGHEST AWARD at the World’s Fair. 
FORTY sizes and styles, 28 to 72 inches. 


Child Acme Cutter & Press Co. 


64 FEDERAL ST., BOSTON, MAss. 


MONTAGUE & FULLER, Agents, 
345 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
28 READE ST., NEW YORK. 


mury's Galley Lock! 


a = 











|) 


mi! 
ANANTH HUH TANIN 








EXCLUSIVE AGENTS FOR 


M. GALLY UNIVERSAL PRESS CoO. 








LI BERTY MACHINE WORKS, THIS CUT SHOWS THE LOCK HOLDING TWO COLUMNS OF MATTER. 
ipa gs ens <i The Only Successful Lock in Use. 
HOWARD IRON WORKS, PRACTICABLE, DURABLE, SIMPLE. 


PAPER CUTTERS AND BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. Highly Recommended by Experienced Printers. Instantaneous in Its 


Se Operation. The Great Labor and Time-Saver for the Make-up. 
Headquarters for LIBERTY PRESSES. Indispensible to Business Economy. 
Complete Outfits a specialty. Old Machinery taken in exchange. IT GOMBINES BOTH SIDE-STIGK AND FOOT-BRAGE 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES OF MADE BNTIRELY OF BRASS. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, Chicago. For CIRCULARS AND PRICES, WRITE 


: A full stock of Type for immediate delivery. A. H i BE A RDSLEY 
Manhattan TUpe FOUNGTY, ANEW YORK. sumernereres en: ELKHART, IND. 


THE BWMMERICH 


—+ IMPROVED @-— 


Bronzing Dusting Machine. 


SIZES: 
12x20, 14x26, 16x30, 26x40, 28x44, 34x50, 36x54. 
Write for Prices and Particulars. 


EMMERICH & VONDERLEHR, 


OVER 700 IN USE. 191 & 193 Worth Street, NEW YORK. 
SPECIAL MACHINES for PHOTOGRAPH MOUNTS and CARDS. 


POWER SIEVES for sifting Bronze and other Powders. 
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CATALOGUE. 





We would like to send our 32-page catalogue,” 94x12 
inches, printed and embossed by The Henry O. Shepard Com- 
pany, to every printer who would care to see a good thing 


in the way of half-tone.illustrations and clean-cut letterpress. 


Aside from the foregoing, we think there is enough 


“in it” to make it worth while for you to apply for a copy. 





To the Moss-backs of Printerdom it would have no 
meaning; hence the above suggestion, as there would be 


a few copies misplaced if we were to send it out broadcast. 


We shall be glad to respond promptly to your inquiry. 





Address... 
JOHN THOMSON PRESS COMPANY, 


TEMPLE CourRT BUILDING, i 


NASSAU AND BEEKMAN STREETS, J 


NEW YORK CITY. 


* It contains illustrations of our ‘‘Colt’s Armory’’ Platen Presses, 


adapted for various duties, in sizes from 8x12 to 26x 38 inches inside 


of chase. 
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THE HamILTON Mra Co 


TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
Printers’, <==.Wood Type 


in the world. We make 75 per cent of the 
wood type sold in America. Our goods can be 


8 
urniture purchased from any RELIABLE DEALER in the 
United States or Canada. 


OF HIGH 
QUALITY. 








SPECIMEN CABINET. 


. The two Cabinets tere shown 
have been in great demand since we brought them out. 
A specimen cabinet is a necessity in every printing office. 
It preserves your specimens and enables you to show 
them to advantage. Let the public see what you have 
to sell and they will become buyers. 

The Paper and Card Stock Cabinets are made in two 
sizes—to hold sheets 2214 x 28 and 28 x 42. They are 
dust tight, have extension backs and are very strongly 
constructed. 


Send for our catalogues, which explain more fully. 





PAPER AND CARD STOCK CABINET. 










nip, Crown & 
ey Carver 








Power 

J Paper ~ > 
Cutting 
Machines. 


sll AE EE Data 
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ALWAYS ACCURATE AND 
RELIABLE. 


LSA 


THE NEW BROWN & ‘cananian 





MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: 


| OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, N.Y. j Sole Manufacturers. OSWEGO, N.Y. 
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Barnhart Bros. “sz: 
& Spindler, e 


ANT I~COMBINE 


TUp6 FOUNAPY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SUPERIOR COPPER-MIXED TYPE. 


In use in leading printing offices in the United States and Foreign countries. 








183 to 187 Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO. 


ALL TYPE CAST ON THE POINT SYSTEM. 


We point with pride to the record of Superior Copper. 
Mixed Type (covering a period of a Quarter of a Century) and 
to the fact that our firmest friends and best patrons are the ones 
that have used it against all other makes. 


WE ARE NOT IN THE TYPE COMBINE, and as a 
rule our regular net prices are lower than theirs. 


Send for Specimen Sheets of New and Desirable Faces. 





BRANCHES: 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, Omaha. 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, Kansas City. 
MINNESOTA TYPE FOUNDRY, St. Paul. 
ST. LOUIS PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CO., St. Louis. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


ELECTROTYPE, 
STEREOTYPE, 


ann ETCHING 
MACHINERY. 
Udle manufacture in our own factory 
everything in the line of Machin- 
ery used by Electrotypers, Stereotypers 
and Zinc and Copper Etchers. Our 
productions are invariably the best. 
We make an exclusive specialty of, 
and having had twenty years of expe- 
rience in, this particular line, we are 
thoroughly alive to the requirements 
of the trade. Anything that we man- 
ufacture will be furnished on trial ‘to 
responsible parties. 
When you want information concerning 


our goods, remember that our catalogue 
is complete. Send stamp for one. :::: 


GEO. E. LLOYD & CO. 


Canal and Jackson Streets, 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 





WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


HOLYOKE, MASS., U.S.A. 


Make exclusively high grade 
loft-dried Papers. 


They are the largest manu- 
facturers of these goods in 
the world. 

Their many departments, each fully equipped, enable them to 
supply promptly any requirements where beauty and excellence are 
desired. 


Product, 
27 Tons 
Daily. 


Their. ... Possess all known merits as 
Ledger Papers, to durability, strength, 
Bond Papers, writing surface, color and 
Linen Papers, general appearance. 
Their .... 


White Flat Writings, 
Tinted Flat. Writings, 


in either laid or wove, antique | 


for business stationery. 
Their writing qualities are 
perfect, and the printer or 
lithographer can, by using 
them, get his best effects. 


Arethe Papers par excellence 


smooth finish, 


Their.... 
Wedding Bristols, 
Mill Bristols, 


in both white and tints, and in many 
gradings of quality, 


Their goods, in each department, are, above all things, uniform in 
quality and character. No competing goods are even claimed to 
approach them in this respect. 


WHITING PAPER CO. 
238-240 Adams St., CHICAGO, 


Are the very best goods to 
be had for all purposes, 
where cardboard is re- 
quired. 


Carry in stock a full line of these Papers. Write them for Samples 
and Prices. WM. WHITING, TREASURER. 





=—P A PE R= 


Folding « Machines 


FOR FINE BOOK AND PAMPHLET WORK. 


‘5 
aN hs 


p g fey , 
SA. 
I 
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FOLDING, and FOLDING and PASTING MACHINES 
Feeding to side guides for PERIODICAL WORK. 


CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


Fifty-Second St., below Lancaster Ave., PHILADELPHIA. 





























MONTAGUE & FULLER, General Agents, 


NEW YORK. 
CHICAGO. 


28 Reade Street, - - 
345 Dearborn Street, - . 
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Photo by Jarvis White Co., Davenport, Iowa. 


“GOT A BITE.”’ 
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